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8 ARMS FOR THE OCTOPUS 


For centuries men have both 
feared the octopus and desired 
it as an article of food. Be- 
cause of its appearance, the 
octopus has sometimes been 
called the “devil fish.” 

Phe octopus is made with a 
rather laree sac for a body and 
with eight arms and a strong 
beak. It uses its arms for two 
purposes, One is to walk about 
the ocean floor among the 
rocks which are its home The 
other is. by means of the two 
rows of suction cups on ils 
arms, to obtain food. 

If this were all the protec- 
tion the octopus had, it would 
not be so formidable a crea- 
ture. But nature has provided 
it with two other weapons: a 
kind of juice which it can use 
to stun its prey into a state 
whereby it can take them with 
its arms; and a black liquid 
which it uses to hide from its 
enemies. 

There are octopuses in all 
oceans. Its cousins are the 


squid, nautilus, and cuttlefish, 
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-., CAN BE FIRED 
In AN ORDINARY 
KITCHEN OVEN 
Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
D) pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°), 
Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white i oz. 
bottles, i5e each. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








TRIPLE PROTECTION 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MODERN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The Travelers Companies 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford @ Connecticut 








I ill f 
eping xrocel 
bills. radio pro- 
srams, whiskbrooms, 
directions snapshots, letters, pot 
Cut along holders or what not, will 
dotted line. make an attractive oitt ol 
prize Select two ordinary 
paper pr plates of identical 
size. Cut one plate in half and 
h matching holes in both plates and stitch with colored 
twine, wool yarn, shoestring or ribbon—or you can xg 
lees gether Punch a hole at the top. Decorate with 
CRAYORLA, the tinest wax crayons made. If you can't f 
(RAYOLA in your local stationery, tov or 10c¢ store, send 
in stamps (not coms) to 


a tht _ ‘ 41 East 42nd Street, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. x.y Yorw 17. 8. ¥ 
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Have you sent in your 
renewal order for 
Junior Arts & Activities? 


* 


Junior Arts & Activities 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all — in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORK 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


i coc ocaw asad emne.céimee $1.25 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
i Se OM,  cccacccen end cleieeaae $1.25 


PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B level) ..$1.00 
a KEYS TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- ' 
MSD nvcccvccccceccccosccencesceecese J 
ARITHMETIC: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 
(Specify grade) each $1. 
LANGUAGE oo KR 3 Bs 5th and 6th 
grades (Specify grade) each. ........cseees . 
FIRST LESSONS nN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
or 3rd grade level) $ 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTW ACTIVITIES, Primary.............. 1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or ‘ord Lgee level) . 3 25 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 
rene re eee 1.00 
a UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd oe 
>  -Cihimiisenvedhentaddetebed eae wil A 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............ $1.00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level) ...$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... $1.00 
—— OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th . 
cal iaiate are Uae ante ats Eg lle wikicath 0 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 
DL. ni Nenunss aie satenaakeoaan™ $1.00 
MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level). .$1.25 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. Geog ) (4th grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ .00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade level)........ $1.00 


Order from 


MORGAN -DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





To Motivate Your 
Social Studies Course 
in the Middle Grades 


Use - - 


HI, NEIGHBOR! 


by THEODOSIA and 
ALLAN CARPENTER 


This 1944 book, written in very in- 
teresting style and with ultra-attractive 
illustrations, takes the pupil on a quick 
and exciting trip around the Western 
Hemisphere. 


HI, NEIGHBOR! makes an ideal book 
to supplement your basal text or texts 


covering North, Central, and South 
America, 


Order a copy now on a money-back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Postpaid 
price to teachers, $1.50 (discount in 
quantity to school districts). 


Send for Our Complete Price List. 
DEPT. J 


THE KING COMPANY 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For Catalog Write Department JA-11 
PD WINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 














TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 

Each animal, attractively and accu- 
rately drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can 
be used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these 
helpful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping 
involved, we cannot accept charge 
orders. Remittance must accompany 
each order. Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
































NEW MASTER PICTURE BOOK SERIES 


PRINTED IN DUPLICATING INK 


New outline creations reproduced in all sizes up to double 
full pages (8% x 11 inches). The work of seven re- 
nowned juvenile artists which can be used for all ele- 
mentary grades. Saves you hours of searching for the 
right picture at the right time. 


HEALTH and 
SAFETY 


PICTURES IN HECTOGRAPH IN 

















V Check Titles Ordered 
Elementary Science S8irds No. 2 





~—_ Units of Work 
e Farm Flowers 

The Home : 

Poetry and Book Holidays No. 1 


Holidays No. 2 
Holidays No. 3 
Special Days 


Covers 
Mother Goose and 
Fairy Tales 


Other Lands 
Outline Maps 


Health and Safety 
Birds No. 1 


























19 BOOKS IN THE 
MASTER PICTURE SERIES 


Your choice of any four fov.......................- $1.00 
Your choice of any nine for...................... $2.00 
The entire series for only........................-. $3.95 


FREE-—with order for the complete set of 19 books, 
a lithographed picture in full color 20 x 28 inches. 
‘Choice of HIAWATHA or THE OLD WOMAN IN 
THE SHOE. Regular retail price $1.00. 






TIVE® 
/SOCIETY 
Fy 


STO MINN SOTA 


(JAA) Check books below .... cut here .... mail today to 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY + MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


(1 I enclose $1.00 for 4 books 

(J I enclose $2.00 for 9 books 

(] I enclose $3.95 for complete series. Send 
picture (}] HIAWATHA or [] WOMAN 
IN SHOE Free. 


(if personal check is used add 10c for exchange) 





Name 


Animals and Circus Calendar Designs Street or R-F.D. 

























USING THE PROJECT 


MATERIAL 


This month Junior Arts and Activities 
has a wealth of seasonal Thanksgiving 
material. We also suggest the use of the 
projects outlined in connection with 
“How Children Lived in Pilgrim Times” 
(pages 7 to 12). 

J 

The Pilgrim costumes (pages 10 and 
11) are specifically designed for use in 
dramatic play in connection with the 
Pilgrim unit. However, they may be 
used for assembly programs, costume 
parties in school, and many other things. 
Teachers will want to keep these direc- 
tions for use in the future, also. 

6 

“An Old-Fashioned Sampler” (page 
12) will intrigue girls and it can be 
adapted into many other interesting 
projects. It can be used to motivate a 
project on sewing and the simple cross 
stitch used makes it possible for even 
the youngest children to take part. 

& 

The “Shoe-Shine Kit” (page 14) is 

outlined with the specific purpose of 





stimulating interest in personal appear- 
ance. With Christmas not too far dis- 
tant, perhaps some of the boys will 
want to make a kit to give as a holiday 
gift. 

4a 


Notice that the designs on the 
“Thanksgiving Spelling Book” (page 
21) are sufficiently definite to be used 
for many more purposes, They may be 
cut from colored paper and pasted on 
the blackboard for decorations. The out- 
lines may be cut stencil fashion and 
the boards decorated with colored chalk. 
This is an old-fashioned idea but one 
which works: Powder chalk of the de- 
sired color and place it in a bag made 
from an old towel or other soft material. 
Place the stencil on the desired spot and 
rub over it with the chalk. This will 
give a light design which may then be 
strengthened by rubbing stick chalk 
in the usual way. 

6 


Notice that the “Thanksgiving Deco- 





rations” (page 22) use newspapers. In 
these days of paper conservation, what 
could be a better art material! A little 
experimentation will disclose other ways 
to use newspapers in art. 

e 

The diorama based on Haensel and 
Gretel (page 25). is a simple one espe- 
cially designed for children in the inter. 
mediate grades. If a study of fairy 
stories in general is being planned, per- 
haps the children, working in groups, 
could produce a series of these dioramas 
based on several fairy stories. 

& 

The book marks described on page 
37 may be made as Christmas gifts, also. 
Remember that the time is always short 
for doing all the things we want to do 
at Christmas. An early start is wise 
and saves many worries later on. 

e 

The “Paper Sculpture” (page 40) is 
an excellent project for developing the 
creative abilities of your class. Let the 
children pick and choose their subjects 
and treatments. The more freedom al- 
lowed in this project, the better. Also, 
do not be alarmed if the finished product 
is crude, if the child has grown in doing 
it, the chief purpose of any art project 
has been achieved. 











Two handy, classroom books of practical social 
studies material for every elementary teacher. 


Companion Books for 


Classroom Activities 


Our Good Neighbors - - Our United States 


(revised edition) 


Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
material on Canada, 


all the South 


Mexico, 








Both contain study outlines by Ann Oberhauser, 
editor of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, plus 
projects, arts, and crafts motivating the studies and 
correlating each subject of the curriculum into 
unified, meaningful units of activity. 

Each book is a useful source of reference 
data, original ideas and plans. Profusely illustrated. 


American republics. 


Our United States contains material on Alaska, 
District of Columbia, California, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 postpaid 
Individual copies 60c each postpaid 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


1616 N. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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— UNITS — 
PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
REFERENCE DATA 


for all grades 
in convenient form 


Subjects: 


OUR ALLIES 

INDIANS 

STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 
material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.60 value) 


The quantity is limited and we must 
reserve the right to substitute (other 
issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1— OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
UNION (intermediate and upper grades): 
Washington (state), Michigan, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Package No. 4 — SOCIAL STUDIES 


(primary grades): Housing, Transporta 
tion, Patriotism, Post Office. 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
Send your order today. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


peataatiol sets Package No. 1 
silameate sets Package No. 2 
siskeoeecie sets Package No. 3 
emeiaiane sets Package No. 4 


My order totals ........ 
(Cash must accompany all $1.00 orders) 




















Dear Editor: 

Do you have an index of all your 
activity units? I want to study the 
United States as a unit. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. B., West Virginia teacher 


First of all we wish to announce that 
in response to a great many requests 
such as this we are planning a new 
feature in Junior Arts and Activities. 
Each January and June from now on 
we shall include a complete index of all 
the material contained in the five issues 
covered by the index. In our effort to 
give teachers what they want we have 
watched our mail and we are convinced 
that this feature will be welcomed by 
all our teacher subscribers. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. B., we call attention 
to the fact that around October 15 we 
shall publish a new book of units called 
Our United States. It will fit beautifully 
with your plan to study the entire coun- 
try in one large unit. Because of cur- 
rent printing difficulties we cannot an- 
nounce the date of publication definitely 
but we feel sure that copies will be ready 
around the date we mentioned. 

Dear Editor: 

Your magazine, Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities, is very helpful in the way of 
work units. I’d hate to be without it. 

Sincerely yours, 
M.M.K., Pennsylvania teacher 


Of course, Miss K., there is no reason 
for you to be without Junior Arts and 
Activities. We do suggest, however, that 
you be sure to send your renewal order 
in early so that there will be no lapse 
in your service. We, like all publishers, 
have difficulty in securing clerical help 
during this wartime emergency and for 
that reason it takes a little longer to 
adjust our records and to put your name 
back on our active list. 

Dear Editor: 

Throughout the past year I’ve been 
using the wonderful article entitled 
“Year Round Nature Study Program,” 
issued in the last September copy of 
Junior Arts and Activities. 

I would like to know where I could 
get a book that would discuss trees in 
such a way that children from grades 
4 to 8 could understand and enjoy them. 

Sincerely, 
A.K., North Dakota teacher 

We suggest that you look through the 
ads in this and previous issues of the 
magazine. Many of our advertisers may 
have the type of material you want. 














Fall Time Is Farm Life Study 
Time — make it exciting with 


Farm Life Posters 


designed by Helen Strimple 


The Farmer inthe Dell 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


FOUR POSTERS 


L < 





MILTON BRADLEY COMDANY 


— realistic rural outline scenes to be 
converted into finisned pictures by your 
pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and 
lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester's 
work in art and correlated subjects. Each 
set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, 
miscellaneous activities — a significant, 
well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and 
BOOKLET... Only 60ce 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat- 
work or a class project—make a frieze 12 
feet long. Booklet of color instructions and 
correlation plans with each set. 


The Modern Magazine for Progressive 
Teaching in Grades I to IV: 


emssoes cnildheed 
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comes to you regularly with an abundance 
of 


— Seasonal art work; simple science; 
nutrition units; nature stories and proj- 
ects; purposeful seatwork; today’s social 
studies; music; tested schoolroom helps; a 
complete, well-rounded program for daily 
use and ready reference, 


— That is why — 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


is the choice of primary teachers 


everywhere, 
$3.00 a year — $5.00 two years 
With FARM LIFE POSTERS............ $3.35 


With Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.... 5.50 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Avenue 
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From the , Editor's ye 


—— Another year has rolled around 
my) and again it is time to observe Amer- 
ican Education Week. This has be- 
come an institution in the schools of 
the nation and a good thing it is, too. 
As you can see from the accompany- 
ing picture, and from the information 
you probably have received, the theme 
for this year is ‘Education for New 
Tasks.” This surely is one with which 
oy deh’ = ail teachers in the elementary grades 
At ls ee! §=—oare in perfect accord. It is a theme 
which already teachers have carried 

into their classrooms with conspicuous success. 

How can the daily themes be accepted in classwork during American Edu- 
cation Week? Let us look at them. “Education for Worldwide Brotherhood” has 
held the attention of teachers for many years. We present the peoples of all 
lands to our pupils. We familiarize them with their customs and habits. We 
help the pupils to see that differences are superficial; that beneath the varying 
ways of dress, living, eating, and so on, all men are essentially the same. It is 
a pity the fathers and mothers of the children did not have the benefit of the 
same kind of teaching. We can envision a much better present world had this 
been so. 

“Preparing for the New Technology. Here we can and should accent the 
fundamental skills particularly those which lead to exact sciences. Children 
want arithmetic, for example, that is fun and that has meaning for them. They 
cannot learn about aeroplanes, mechanics, chemistry, and all the other techno- 
logical activities without the basic knowledge which sometimes is difficult to 
learn. We, using the progress of men in the armed forces as a pertinent exam- 
ple, can do much to inspire children to learn these difficult tasks so that they 
may go on to the new technology. 

“Bettering Community Life’ is something which has long concerned those 
in the teaching profession. We have, by excursions, talks, units, and making 
use of all available community facilities, done much to make children feel 
their place in the community and to inspire them to help make the community 
a better place in which to live. 7 . 

It is the teachers, of course, who are primarily interested in “Improving 
Schools for Tomorrow” and in “Educating All the People.’’ To these ends they 
have nobly (there is no other or better word for it) crusaded in their communities, 
to rouse the interest of all the citizens so that all will be benefited thereby. 

Teachers have done and are doing a magnificent job. They are truly edu- 
cating their charges for new tasks. In the process, let us caution, the teachers 
must not forget that they themselves and the other adult members of the com- 
munity must be educated for the new tasks.. They must develop new ways of 
thinking and they must think objectively in order that they may have a signili- 
cant part, as in right they should, in “Developing an Enduring Peace” for which 
we all sincerely pray and towards which we should all unstintingly work. 
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Song for November 


The swirl of winter in the air 
Shakes both bough and branches 
bare. 
Mice into their burrows go, 
Hastened by the scent of snow. 
The silver hare sits up so still 
He is a part of the frosty hill. 
Even the small grey mole goes 
deep 
To make a place for winter sleep. 
Soon the feathery flakes will fall 
From the blue: the owl will call, 
But nothing there will answer him 
On his white and brittle limb. 
All who might have heard him 
rest 


In a warm and drifted nest. 
—Eleanor A. Chaffee 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS 

Here again we have a study of some- 
thing distinctly not of the “here and 
now” and it is designed for use with 
younger children. We believe that a 
unit on Pilgrim times is well suited to a 
great many primary groups because of 
the natural interest and enthusiasm 
brought about by an inquiry into the 
why’s and wherefore’s of Thanksgiving 
and by a study of the symbols which 
surround and exemplify its celebration. 
We have endeavored to keep the material 
of this unit concerned with the way in 
which the early New England settlers 
obtained food, clothing, and shelter. We 
have included something of _ their 
struggle for education and a little bit 
about the place of religion and the be- 
ginnings of democracy in the colonies 
as you will see. 

We have already stated a principle 
which we believe a good one for teach- 
ers to follow. In units of this type, un- 
less there is genuine pupil-developed 
enthusiasm, it is unwise to undertake 
the study in the lower primary grades, 
or in any primary grades, for that mat- 
ter. However, in many schools children 
are ready for such a unit and it seems 
contrary to good practice to omit it 
from classroom activities merely be- 
cause it has never been done before with 
pupils of that age. 


APPROACH 

The coming of Thanksgiving will 
probably give greatest impetus to this 
unit. As a matter of fact, ads in mag- 
azines of November date (usually on 
sale in October) can be posted on the 
bulletin board to stimulate interest long 
before the beginning of November. In 
addition, if some sort of Thanksgiving 
program is being planned (and this 
must be done well in advance), it may 
serve as a culminating activity for this 
unit. 

Pictures of the first Thanksgiving, of 
fall fruits and vegetables, of people in 
the costumes of the Pilgrims are good 
for developing a genuine interest. Stor- 
ies about the early settlements also stim- 
ulate a desire to study about the Pil- 
grims. 

Comparisons are good. The people 
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ANOTHER UNIT BROADENING HORIZONS 


FOR UPPER PRIMARY AND LOWER INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


eating the first Thanksgiving dinner 
contrasted with a modern family sitting 
down to the annual feast will show the 
differences. The children might be 
asked to list the things that are different 
in each case. 


BEGINNING THE UNIT 

The teacher will probably have as her 
aims the increased social integration of 
her class, the development of some 
knowledge of how people adapt them- 
selves to their environment, the erect- 
ing of a firm foundation on which fu- 
ture, more elaborate studies can be 
based, the development of reasoning 
powers in the children, etc. The chil- 
dren will be interested in the dramatic 
play connected with this unit as well as 
in the exhibits, programs, art and craft 
work which they will help to arrange. 

The unit and all activities should be 
centered around learning about the Pil- 
grim or early New England household. 
Here the playhouse will come in handy 
if one has been erected by the children 
earlier in the year. If they have no play- 
house, their ingenuity will devise some 
means of providing an area of dramatic 
play, with the teacher’s help of course. 
As a matter of fact, the entire unit can 
be a projection of the children into a 
true land of, for them, make-believe, 
which will be productive of many edu- 
cational results. First they will learn 
about the landing of the Pilgrims and 
how they went from ship to shore and 
back again while they were erecting 
their rude huts. Then the children will 
go on to learning about the food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter which the Pilgrims pro- 
vided for themselves. They will learn 
how these early settlers planned to gov- 
ern themselves and how they went to 
church and school. Because the class- 
room is a small unit, it is possible to get 
across the idea of the first seeds of de- 
mocracy and government for, after all, 
the Pilgrims too were a small, compact 
group wherein each member .knew the 
other well, where all acted for the good 
of the community (a necessity in order 
to survive), and where all could be 
heard in discussions for government. 

Because we believe there is a dearth 
of material on this subject which is suit- 


able for children in the primary grades, 
we have written what might be called a 
running commentary, suitable for the 
teacher to read to the class, on the life 
of children in Pilgrim times. Naturally 
teachers will want to amplify it—we 
could not possibly hope to give com- 
plete details in so small a space—and to 
use their additional facts in the presen- 
tation. 


ACTIVITIES AND CORRELATIONS 

Language activities, dramatic play, 
health and safety, art and craft work 
will play an important role in this unit. 
The children will make charts as they 
progress. They will compose little 
poems. They will become familiar with 
the contents of the New England Primer. 
They will take part in class discussions 
and dramatic play. These activities will 
in a most functional way develop lan- 
guage skills and reading ability. 

Art and craft work will be represent- 
ed in decorating the playhouse or other 
area in which dramatic play will take 
place with some of the things which the 
Pilgrims had, particularly samplers 
which are shown on page 12 and which 
make an interesting project for the girls. 

Class discussions will bring out the 
reasons for the sickness which so de- 
pleted the Pilgrim band the first win- 
ter. They will also tend to show the im- 
portance of good diet, warm clothing, 
pure drinking water, and other matters 
of health and safety. 

If the class builds an area in which 
to carry out their dramatic play activi- 
ties arithmetic in the form of measuring 
will be important. Concepts of barter- 
ing with the Indians and of sending 
their products back to England in ex- 
change for needed items will develop 
knowledge of arithmetic and will intro- 
duce even the very young child to prin- 
ciples of trade which he can compre- 
hend. 

CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

All through the unit the children will 

be engaged in dramatic play but it may 

















be that they will decide to utilize their 
experience and to let other children 
share it by working out a program for 
assembly presentation at Thanksgiving 
time. They might also want to have a 
party in the classroom which would 
simulate the first Thanksgiving as far as 
they were able. It is a good plan to dis- 
cuss the culminating activity early in 
the unit and, with this particular one, 
the class might find that it was their 
principal motivation for embarking on 
this study. 


LIFE IN PILGRIM TIMES 

The cold wind blew across the water. 
In the Mayflower, the men, women, and 
children looked over the choppy waves 
to the sandy shore. Some of the men 
had taken a small boat and were look- 
ing for a place where all could make 
their homes in the New World. Yester- 
day and the day before the men had 
gone. And the day before that. They 
found a spring with good sweet water. 
The water was one of the things those 
on the ship needed. But they did not 
find any place to make new homes. Per- 
haps today would be the day. Every- 
one hoped so. They strengthened their 
hopes with prayers. One of the reasons 
the Pilgrims came to this cold land was 
to find a place where they might pray 
to God as they believed to be right. 

Now the men were coming back. Their 
tired faces wore big smiles. They had 
found a place for the new homes. Soon 
the Mayflower was under way and, after 
sailing a short distance, everyone saw 
the place. They stepped ashore and 
called the place Plymouth. 

There were no houses but the men 
thought that the land would be good 
to plant grain when spring came. 

First the men went ashore to see that 
there were no Indians about. Then they 
thought about building houses. There 
was wood and sod to use and also grasses 
to make roofs. While the men and boys 
built one large house, the women cooked 
food over open fires. Until the first 
home was built the Pilgrims lived on 
the Mayflower. 

They built the first log house and used 
grasses and dirt to fill the cracks be- 
tween the logs. The roof was made of 
grass. The first house was made large 
enough for all the families to live in it. 
The Pilgrims used these first houses un- 
til they had time and material to build 
better homes. 

Each house had but one room at first. 
Later houses with two rooms were built. 
The most important thing in the house 
was the fireplace. This was very large. 
It was so large that there was room in it 
for benches on both sides. 
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Each family had been able to bring 
some furniture. But most of the things 
in the houses were made by the men of 
the family. The table was a long board 
set on two sawhorses. The dishes were 
made of wood. The cups were wood or 
leather or pewter. Even the knives and 
forks, if used, were wood or bone. The 
chairs or benches were made of wood. 
Usually they were just stools. The beds 
were made so that they could be tied 
against the wall when not being used. 
Sometimes beds were just piles of 
grasses covered with blankets. These 
were above the one room of the houses 
and were reached by ladders. There 
were no rugs. Some homes had animal 
skins on the floors. The windows were 
of oiled paper. 


The first winter at Plymouth there 
was little food. The Pilgrims had only 
what had heen brought with them on the 
Mayflower and the animals and birds 
which the men shot with their guns. Be- 
cause there had been sickness at Ply- 
mouth the year before, the Indians had 
left the place but they had forgotten to 
take some of their corn with them. The 
Pilgrims used this but they were care- 
ful to pay for it. 

By and by the Pilgrims made friends 
with some Indians who came to their 
little village. These Indians showed 
them how to plant corn and beans and 
how to use the plants which grew in the 
woods, They even showed the women 
how to use pumpkin shells for dishes. 

Now the Pilgrims had corn and beans 
to eat. They had learned how to keep 
food for the next winter. The men had 
killed animals and had fished. This 
meat and fish was carefully prepared 
and stored away for winter use. Then 
the Pilgrims invited the Indians to come 
and feast. It was in the fall of the first 
year they had been in the New World. 
It was the first Thanksgiving. 

Some of the foods we eat today are 
foods which the Indians taught the Pil- 
grims how to make. Succotash and hom- 
iny are two. 

The Pilgrims brought their clothes 
with them. Soon they needed new ones. 
They began to raise sheep. The men 
cut the sheep’s wool and the women 
washed it. Then they dyed it colors. 
Nuts and flowers and berries of the 
woods were prepared to make the dyes. 
After the wool was dyed it was spun 
into threads. To do this, the women 
needed spinning wheels. These were 
made by men called wheelwrights. After 
this the thread had to be woven into 
cloth. Then the cloth was made into 
dresses and other things for the men 
and women and children. Some of the 





wool was knitted into stockings and 
scarves by the girls. Even little girls 
knew how to knit. 

The men and boys made the ground 
ready for planting every spring but all 
the family helped sow and reap the 
crops. After a while cows, sheep, and 
other animals were brought to the 
colony. 


Because there was little food and poor 
places to live during the first winter in 
Plymouth, many people became ill. Some 
did not live to see the spring come. But 
no one wanted to return to England. 
They wanted to stay and build their own 
form of government. 

Before the men left the Mayflower 
they had agreed on how they would be 
governed. They all met in a meeting 
house and decided what rules were 
needed. They also said which people 
were to see to it that the men lived by 
the rules which they chose, They said 
too that the children must have a school 
as soon as possible. 

Of course they could not build a 
schoolhouse during the first winter. But 
soon a little log house was ready for 
the Pilgrim children. Here they learned 
to read and to write. Although they had 
few books, they did have the Bible, the 
New England Primer, and horn books. 
These were sheets of paper on which 
were printed matter. They were put 
onto boards with handles. They were 
covered with “horn” to keep them 
clean. Everyone was very careful of 
books because there were so few. Not 
many years later the beginnings of great 
schools were made. More books were 
brought from across the sea. 

Not all was work and study in the 
little village, however. When the weather 
was fine there were games played out- 
side. In cold weather the children sat 
around the fire and roasted nuts and 
apples and had good times. But on Sun- 
days everyone went to church. 

Church was most important to the 
Pilgrims. Even in cold weather they 
went faithfully. They took foot stoves, 
little cans with hot coals in them, to 
church to keep warm. These were some- 
thing like the warming pans which they 
used to warm the beds on cold winter 
nights. 

Of course, not all the Indians were 
friendly. The men of the village had 
always to be watching for Indians that 
might want to do harm to their families. 
After awhile the men built places where 
the whole village could go if the Indians 
proved unfriendly. But soon the people 
in the little village made friends with 
the Indians. We know that Indians came 
to the first Thanksgiving feast. 
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A PILGRIM HOUSE 


On this page we have outlined items 
which the boys and girls may want 
to add to their playhouse or play cor- 
ner to make it suitable for use during 
a Pilgrim unit. Many of the things 
noted may be made from wood or 
cardboard. Some may be modeled. 
All will help give the children the feel- 
ing of the conditions under which 
children lived in Pilgrim times. 
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Teachers should remember that, dur- 
ing the first years in America, the Pil- 
grims did not have rag rugs. They 
used real rugs brought from England 
or had sanded floors or skins of 
animals. 


The Fire place is wood 
with a center panel 










of cardboard. 
Paint 
bricks 
on the 
cardboard. A fireside 
. BW bench made 
/ of cardboard 


and wooden 
crate. 





























The cradle /s two 
boxes placed one id 


inside “of +he other. Nail the A wooden crate 
PocKers at can be combined with slats 
wooden Louw / each end. for a ladder back chair. 
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PILGRIM COSTUMES 


Fol Fole 


These twu pages contain suggestions for making 
Pilgrim costumes. If the class plans to give a pro- 
gram as a culminating activity they will want their 
costumes to be as authentic as possible. On the 
other hand, facilities and materials for elaborate 
costumes may not be available. 


Teacher and pupils, working together, may be 
able to devise costumes which resemble those 
described here but which make use of things at 
brim is Sewed hand. For example, old gray knickers may be 
to cap and decorated with buckles and used as the trousers. 
turned back Collars may be of paper: so may be the caps of 
the girls. Buckles may be attached over regular 
school shoes in such a way as not to harm the 


shoes and still give the appearance of real Pilgrim 
woes, shoes. 
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Sim ple rectangu/ar pieces 
Shirred at the waist. 








Q wood ‘Frame 
may be decorated 
with small, shiny nails 
arranged ina simple 
border. 


LP ANINo 


Fhe nails ma alse 
be laced witk yarn. 
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Q squared off piece of cloth 
is used For workin the sampler. 
Cross-stitch with embroidery 


thread or Fill in with crayon 
Strokes. Animals, birds, and 
flowers may be worke d in 


cross-stitch designs. 













x 
The sampler pattern a § 
3 ; XXKKRX 
shown on this page is x RARE RK x 
merely suggestive. After 1 IE KH HK HH K ARARRE 
i xXx & X KA 
the children have looked XH IK ESL SS SR Ko Keg 
x 
at it and have learned the K XK RK IR pogeteecs we a 
purposes of samplers, KK oe ee abies “tak 
they may want to design ey teat we ORE 
i xXx x x 
their own patterns. x MXN EI KKK I IO KIRK RANK x 
In making the sampler, x xx KKK KK KK KAKI KK HK HHH HK * 

‘ xxx  *xX MK KX KK RK KK KKK RAK x x 
crayons on white or xxx BEREEEFB 
: : x 

slightly tinted paper are XXX AA eS ee KEK ARM SKRK 
effective. If the girls wish KX¥X MH RAS Efe . 
to do so, they may em- XX x x xn = = % 
broider the sampler after xxx rd Ra xxx 
sketching it on cloth. “x os x 
The boys may help to a= @ 8.9.9 929.2 x * ono x x 
K XXX KKK BARES OW KKK BEX. xx® 
make frames for the NAH EMRAK xe RN ee 
samplers. x o x % “se 
x< Pas 


AN OLD-FASHIONED SAMPLER 
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SCENE: Court room in a classroom. 

STAGE PROPERTIES: A desk on a 
slightly raised platform for Judge’s 
bench, books. etc.; chair and table for 
the Clerk of Court; chairs for twelve 
Jurymen; pupils’ desks for spectators: 
Judge robed in a black gown; white 
card (4”x6") with name of author, name 
of child giving report, and the title of 
the book. 

CHARACTERS: Judge. District At- 
torney, Court Officer, Counsel for De- 
fense, Clerk of Court, Foreman of the 
Jury, Defendant (Mary Ann Brown). 
Jury Members. 

(The Judge enters after all have been 
assembled. The Defendant is led in by 
the Court Officer. All present stand as 
the Judge enters.) 

CLERK (standing): Oyez! Ovyez! 
Oyez! Whoever has business with this 
honorable court draw near and present 
your petition. 

JUDGE: I assume that the formalities 
have been observed. 

CL.: Yes, your honor. 

J.: Are you ready for the trial? 

C'ISTRICT ATTORNEY: We are 
ready, your honor. 

J.: Who is appearing for the defense? 

COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE: I 
am, your honor, I wish to say that there 
is only one defendant involved in this 
action. She will speak for herself. 

J.: Very well. We will proceed. 
(Judge looks at card which lies on his 
desk.) I see that a little girl named 
Mary Ann Brown has been charged with 
wilfully reading the book, Little Women. 
Clerk, call the defendant. 

CL. (calling the defendant): Mary 
Ann Brown to the bar. 

J.: Mary Ann, you have heard the 
charge. You are accused of reading the 
book, Little Women. 

MARY ANN: Yes, your honor. 

J.: When did you get this book and 
how long did it take to read it? 

M.A.: I obtained this book last week 
and it took all my spare time in three 
days to read it. 

J.: Who is the author? 

M.A.: Louisa May Alcott. 

J.: Do you know anything about the 
author? 


TELL IT TO THE JUDGE 


BOOK REPORT ON LITTLE WOMEN 


M.A.: Yes, your honor. She was born 
in Concord, Massachusetts. When a child 
she was strong and sturdy as a bov. Her 
mother called her “Jo” because she re- 
minded her so much of a boy. Her sis- 
ters’ names were Meg, Beth, and Amv. 
The whole book is based chiefly on the 
lives of these girls, Louisa May Alcott 
wrote many other books, You can get 


- a list of her books at the library. 


J.: Do you like the title of the book. 
or would you change it? 

M.A.: It could be The March Girls, 
but probably it is better as it is. 

J.: Can you tell the purpose of a 
title? 

M.A.: The purpose of the title is to 
mention something of importance in 
the story. 

J.: What does your title do? 

M.A.: It draws your attention mostly 
to the girls in the story. 

J.: Where is the setting of the story? 

M.A.: In the home of the March 
family in Concord, Massachusetts. 

J.: Name the characters in the story. 

M.A.: Meg, Beth, Jo, Amy. Ted 
Lawrence, and Mr. John Brooks. 

J.: Give a description of the main 
character. 

M.A.: Jo. the second eldest, is a tall. 
thin, lanky girl. She is brown com- 
plexioned. Her one beauty is her hair. 
She has large hands and feet and round 
shoulders, She makes the appearance 
of a girl shooting up into womanhood 
but who doesn’t like it. 

J.: What character do you like best? 

M.A.: I like Beth best because she 
gives us a wonderful example of con- 
tent and patience in suffering. 

J.: Tell us something of the story. 

M.A.: As the story opens we find 
Beth and the other girls, who are griev- 
ing because of Christmas coming and 
there will be no presents for or from 
father and mother, because they have 
little money. Even if there were presents 
it wouldn’t seem like Christmas to them 
because their father is away at war. 

J.: What is the purpose of the book? 
Does it simply entertain? Does it pre- 
sent an historical fact or does it teach 
a moral? 


M.A.: It teaches (1) to be kind and- 


JUDGE AND JURY METHOD 


By SISTER MARY AZEVEDA 


respectful to our elders; (2) to be polite: 
(3) to try to overcome our faults: (4) 
not to be long-faced and downhearted. 
but to be gay and happy at the right 
time and in the right place. 

J.: Could you criticize this book in 
any way? 

M.A.: No, your honor. It has a fine 
vocabulary. You do not lose your in- 
terest. in the story at any time. 

J.: Would you recommend the book 
to anyone else? 

M.A.: Yes, your honor. Some think 
it is a little old-fashioned and not inter- 
esting, but such things as were told 
in the story happen even in our days. 

J.: Has your speaking vocabulary 
increased since reading this storv? If 
so, mention two words that you have 
learned. 

M.A.: Two words which I have 
learned to use are impromptu and aud- 
ible. They could be used like this in 
sentences. (1) He gave an impromptu 
speech, which means that he gave a 
speech without preparation. (2) The 
whisper was audible. It means capable 
of being heard. 

J. (to jury): 1 charge the jury on 
the evidence of all to find Mary Ann 
guilty in the first degree. 

JURY (consulting without leaving 
their seats): Jury reports to the fore- 
man of the Jury that Mary Ann is 
guilty. 

FOREMAN OF THE JURY (rises 
and. addresses the Judge): We find Mary 
Ann guilty, your honor. 

JUDGE (to Mary Ann): You have 
heard the verdict, Mary Ann. It is now 
my duty to sentence you in accordance 
with the dictates of justice. There can 
be no doubt as to your guilt. You have 
read the book, Litile Women, well. You 
have been able to answer all my ques- 
tions. You shall be labeled with an “A” 
so that all your classmates may know 
that we apprecfate the effort you have 
made in acquainting us with the story 
Little Women by Louisa May Alcott. 

M.A.: Thank you, your honor. (She 
accepts the card with letter “A” as 
signed by the Judge.) 

J.: The court is adjourned. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 
SHOE-SHINE KIT 


By JEROME LEAVITT 
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A practical shoe-shine kit is presented this 
month with the idea that we can help chil- 
dren to think more of their appearance if they 
themselves have a hand in making some of 
the necessary equipment. The project as 
presented here is meant for the older children 
and furnishes a marvelous opportunity for 
teaching the use of some of the common tools 
such as: the ruler, tri-ssquare, crosscut saw, 
and hammer. Four steps for cutting a board 
to size are given. 


HOW TO SQUARE UP A BLOCK OF WOOD 
l. Plane one edge straight and square. Use 
a large plane and test with square both ways. 
2. Measure width desired. Use a marking 
gauge or ruler and draw a pencil along the 
line. Saw off excess wood with a ripsaw, and 
plane to the line. Test with a square both 
ways. 

3. Cut off one end in the mitre box or mark 
off this end with a square and cut off with a 
crosscut saw. 

4. Measure length desired. Cut off surplus 
wood in the mitre box or mark this end with 
a square and cut off with a crosscut saw. 
CAUTION: If ends are not cut straight and 
have to be planed off, be sure to plane from 
the edge to the center, never all the way 
across. 

This shoe-shine box requires the following: 
2 ends %” x 5” x 6”; 1 top %” x 6%” x 10’: 
1 bottom %” x 6%” x 10”: 1 side %” x 5” x 
10”: 2 side strips %” x 1” x 10”; 1 block 1” x 
2”x 3”: lshoe 4” x32” x 10”. 

After these nine pieces are cut from white 
pine or any other soft wood, glue and nail 
the box together with finishing nails. Then 
mount the shoe on the block in the center of 
the box top by gluing and nailing. When 
you have finished this, sandpaper and give 
the box two coats of paint inside and outside. 
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NOTES FOR TEACHERS 

The following data may be used in 
several ways: as amplification on a unit 
on communication; in conjunction with 
a larger unit on electricity: with the 
study of the life of Samuel F. B. Morse: 
etc. Since even the most elementary ex- 
planation of the principles on which 
the telegraph works are to a degree com- 
plicated, the children themselves should 
be eager for the study and the teacher 
should be reasonably sure that it is not 
too advanced for their comprehensions 
before beginning it. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

In order to have a better idea of the 
working of a telegraph, the children 
should be introduced to a few pieces of 
electrical apparatus. First there is the 
electric battery. Since in the early days 
this was the source of electric power 
for the telegraph one should be demon- 
strated before the class. Perhaps the 
teacher can arrange with a high-school 
science instructor to show the class how 
a battery works. 

Second there is the action of the 
electromagnet. When scientists  dis- 
covered that a needle could be deflected 
when a piece of soft iron was wound 
with wire and an electric current intro- 
duced into the wire, speculation was 
stimulated not only in regard to the 
telegraph but other electrical devices. 
The electromagnet is one of the most 
important items in the whole field of 
electricity. Third, the fact that elec- 
trical current flows almost instantaneous- 
ly through wire should be brought to the 
attention of the class. This may be done 
by merely switching on an electric light 
from a wall switch and the fact noted 
that experiments proved that over much 
greater distances the same thing is true. 

Some of these facts were used much 
earlier than the middle of the nineteenth 
century to develop experimental tele- 
graphs but it was not until all three had 
been put together that a workable tele- 
graph was invented—one which had 
commercial possibilities. 

In America, Samuel F. B. Morse be- 
came interested in developing a tele- 
graph. His enthusiasm was aroused while 
returning from England where he had 


HOW THE 


TELEGRAPH WORKS 


A SCIENCE UNIT FOR UPPER GRADES 


been studying art. He made diagrams 
and outlines on the return voyage and 
when he arrived in the United States he 
was ready to start working on his model. 
Experimentation money 
and his struggles to obtain the funds to 
carry on are most interesting but not a 
part of this discussion. Teachers will 
find that most encyclopaediae have de- 
tails regarding them. 

One of Morse’s principal worries wa 


always costs 


to devise some means of recording the 
message to be sent by telegraph. The 
illustration on page 16 shows that when 
the electrical circuit is closed by press 
ing the key (Morse had another device 
for this originally but he finally came 
to use a key). the current causes the 
electromagnet to work in such a way 
that the signals may be registered in 
any one of several ways. 

Teachers should studv the chart with 
their classes. It does not represent ex- 
actly the form of the Morse experimen- 
tal telegraph but it embodies its prin- 
ciples and demonstrates most clearly 
how the telegraph works. 

To send the signals, the operator 
presses the key which completes the elec- 
trical circuit causing electricity to flow 
through the wires to the electromagnet. 

If that were the only problem  in- 
volved, the telegraph would be a com- 
paratively simple electrical device. How- 
ever, something happens to electrical 
current when it travels great distances. 
It becomes so weak that it will not reg- 
ister the signals sent. Therefore. some 
means had to be devised to correct this. 
After experimentation, Morse discov- 
ered that. while the current was too 
weak to register the signals it could still 
be used to close another circuit having 
an electromagnet and battery which 
caused the current to become strong 
again. This was called a relay and one 
was placed about every twenty miles 
in the old telegraph lines. 

Now came the problem df , signals. 
Morse and his helpers worked out a 
system. which we call the Morse Code. 
of short and long signals. These regis- 
ter as dots and dashes and have been 
used ever since. But an important dis- 
covery was soon made and that was that 


the signals made a noise as they came 
into the receiving end of the telegraph 
apparatus. Thus it was simple for an 
operator to learn the signals and te 
write them down as he heard them. This 
was most important. The Morse Code 
is still used in both telegraphy and in 
radio work where the sounds of the 
human voice will not’ come in clear 
enough to be understandable. 

If the telegraph was to be made 
really useful. some method had to be 
invented whereby messages could be 
sent at the rate of more than one ata 
lime, The processes involved here are 
much too difficult for children) of this 
ave but they should know that in’ the 
modern telegraphy many messages are 
sent over one wire. This t= called mul- 
tiplex sending. 

If the only use of the telegraph were 
in the simple devices outlined above. 
it would be a tremendous help to man- 
kind. But) many 
been made. 


improvements have 
Automatic recorders have 
been invented so that messages come 
printed on tapes so that they may be 
pasted on telegraph blanks. Machines 
which type oul messages use the tele- 
graph principle and = are’ installed in 
newspaper and radio offices where it is 
important te get the news almost. as 
soon as it happens. These machines 
are called teletypes and many other 
forms of business use them also, 
Perhaps one of the most fascinating 
of all the: uses of the telegraph is in 
the transmission of These 


are called telephotos and thes operate 


pretures, 
! 


on much the same principle as the tele- 
graph except that a beam of light regis 
ters on a piece of sensitized paper and 
causes it to reproduce the picture which 
is being sent from a distant city. 

The telegraph and the telephone have 
also helped radio to become useful to 
us. All three methods of communication 
work together to make living easier and 
to make the whole world neighbors. 























The Receiving Instrument 


A—a Strip of paper drawn over roller B. 
C — a box of machinery rotating B. 
D 
E 


— a swinging frame carrying the pencil. 


— an electromagnet connected with § F. 
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The Sending Instrument 


G and H— cups containing mercury. 
These cups Open and close the 
current from F by the movement 
of lever Jd. 


When the key K_ is pressed down, 


the metal pins ond are raised 
out of the cups, stopping the 
current. 
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A SOURCE OF CLASSROOM 


REFERENCE MATERIAL— 


OBJECTIVES 

1. To encourage a love for reading. 

2. To guide toward an intelligent use 
of leisuretime by reading (at least the 
newspapers}. 

3. To teach the pupils to be alert to 
the possibilities of newspaper material 
in relation with schoolwork at all times. 

t. To develop independence and self- 
reliance in order that the pupils may be 
able to cope with life problems. 

5. To develop and encourage co-op- 
eration within the group and outside the 
school, 

6. To help pupils gain knowledge 
and broaden their viewpoint. 
APPROACH AND ACTIVITIES 

The newspaper has given my fifth 
grade pupils a large amount of up-to- 
date reference material. At no time has 
the classroom been void of a newspaper, 
current or old. An old copy of The Ob- 
server from London, England. even 
eraved our library table at one time. 

Our motto has become. “When in 
doubt, consult a newspaper or a 
dictionary.” 


Besides the usual source of oral talks - 


and paragraphs, the daily. weekly. and 
Sunday newspapers, including the comic 
sections. have furnished a wealth of ref- 
erence material. 

During September, | brought inter- 
esting clippings or the whole newspaper 
for the class to see where I obtained my 
stories. [ found that the children com- 
prehended better when I did the read- 
ine. Later in the year, items were oc- 
cesionally read by the pupil who had 
brought them if he cared to read them, 
otherwise someone volunteered to do 
the reading. 

Occasionally, at first, we discussed 
these items briefly or the pupils listened 
and enjoyed them. In this manner they 
hecame accustomed to the newspaper 
language. The item or illustration was 
placed on the regular bulletin board or 
on our “traveling” bulletin board. a 
piece of corrugated cardboard, set on 
the front chalk tray. The children took 
this to their seats during leisuretime. 

Later on, at the opportune moment. | 
would refer to this material when it cor- 
related with our classwork. 
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Sometimes | remarked, “I saw some- 
thing this morning about the Adiron- 
dacks (or anything that might be of 
interest at that particular time).” If no 
one had noticed it, someone would al- 
ways volunteer to bring the newspaper. 
Here | always stressed the necessity of 
everyone in the family having read it 
before it should be brought to school. 
What could be better for character 
education ? 

Usually during the second term, when 
| read an article or showed a picture. | 
would say, “Of what does this make you 
think?” “What idea did this give me?” 
“Why did I bring this to school?” or 
“Why did Mary bring this?” 

All soxts of answers would be given 
but by this time many pupils could spot 
the real reason. This encouraged pupils 
to bring material for the class to discuss. 
No matter how poor the material was. 
1 always complimented the child for his 
effort. Here the dull child as well as 
the bright one was on the same level. 

A constant watch of the papers fur- 
nishes me -with suitable clippings to 
mount on oak tag for oral talks at the 
beginning of the term when the pupils 
haven't had training to find good 
material. 

The illustrations and rotogravure sec- 
tions supplied us with pictures for our 
projects, posters. friezes, ordinary art 
lessons, nature, hygiene, and even pic- 
ture graphs to round out our arithmetic 
lessons. During the holidays, the Christ- 
mas pictures and advertisements fur- 
nished figures for the Christmas gift 
plaques. 

One child made a collection of Easter 
material during the vacation and _ pre- 
sented it to me with the remark, “You 
may have these for next year. The pic- 
tures in the papers weren’t very good 
when we needed them.” 

Simple line illustrations especially in 
the ads proved lifesavers in giving the 
pupils the main lines of approach in 
their drawings. 

The sports sections always were our 
source of action pictures. “I can’t make 
her feet right.” or “This doesn’t look 
right.” sent the child to the newspapers 
in the room to correct the defect. 





the Newspaper 


By VALENTINA S. PETERS 


One of the local stores was having a 
fiftieth anniversary sale. Watching the 
ads after we had made the discovery 
that they were also printing pictures of 
the 1890 vintage. we collected these pic- 
tures for a local history booklet entitled. 
“Jamestown 50 Years Ago.” This book- 
let will be loaned to the fourth grade 
who will be studying local history in 
their social studies. 

A conscientious pupil brought the 
wool market prices when we had finished 
studying sheep raising. This led to a 
coniparison of prices of raw. materials 
and manufactured goods and a review 
of wool manufacturing in New England. 

Most of my “Safety First” topics have 
been suggested by such news items as 
*Eight-Year-Old Medina Boy Saves 
Phaymate from Canal,” “Westfield Gir] 
Bicycle Rider Fatally Injured” (two on 
a bicycle), accident statistics, and many 
others. Even ordinary “safe” pictures 
have been used with the idea, “What 
might have happened if someone had 
fallen?” 

The colored pictures on mosquitoes 
in “This Curious World.” from the Sun- 
day edition of our local paper. proved 
more effective than any amount of ex- 
planation would have been in the study 
of the Panama Canal Zone. 

And how the penmanship improved 
when the pupils saw in “Believe It 
Not” a picture of Edward Higgins 
“horn without arms—won a_ national 
award in penmanship”! 

Original problems by the class and 
myself have been inspired by the news. 
Often it led us to the review of geogra- 
phy and writing of friendly and business 
letters. In each case I fused the mate- 
rial with the daily work if possible. 

1. Lieut. Settle reached 59.000 feet 
above the earth in his stratosphere bal- 
loon. How many yards was that? 

2. Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh flew 1.875 
miles across the Atlantic from the west 
coast of Africa to the east coast of Bra- 
zil in 16 hours. How many miles was 
this per hour? 

Besides giving us drawing material. 
cartoons. and comics, the newspapers 
furnished topics for safety, nature, 


(Cortinued on page 44) 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


ROGER WILLIAMS 


No one knows just when Roger Williams was born 
but much can be told about his life of service to men and 
women everywhere. At a time when principles of de- 
mocracy were not held in respect by leaders of nations 
and when even the common man did not think democ- 
racy was possible, Roger Williams asserted the principle 
in America and showed that it could work. 


When this English minister came to New England he 
served as spiritual leader in several villages, notably in 
Salem and Plymouth. But Williams believed that church 
and state should be separated and that men had a right 
to worship as they chose. He also had the opinion that 
colonists ought to receive the right to land in the New 
World from the Indians and not entirely from England. 
All these things were very much contrary to the opinions 
held by most of the people in the colonies. Nevertheless, 
Williams made some friends and when he was brought 
before the court and accused of holding improper con- 
victions and was subsequently expelled from the colony 
his friends were prepared to go with him. 


It was in the middle of winter that Roger Williams 
was banished from the colony. His friends could not 
accompany him on the first journey but he made his way 
to a village of Indians who were also his friends. After 
awhile his friends joined him and they made their way 
to Providence which was so named by Williams. 


The other colonies still did not approve of Williams’ 
method of obtaining land from the Indians and in order 
to establish the right of his group of colonists to the land 
they were occupying he had to go to England to obtain 
a separate charter. This he did and the colony was 
called Providence Plantations. It consisted of what is 
now Rhode Island. 


Because of his lifelong efforts to bring about tolerance 
and respect for the rights of all people, Roger Williams is 
truly a citizen of the world. He died in 1684. 
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The suggestions outlined below are 
not designed for large presentations 
such as assembly or auditorium pro- 
grams and the like, although conceiv- 
ably some of the poems might be used 
as recitations and some of the stories 
might be dramatized for larger audi- 
ences. The poems, games, stories, and 
other material described here are pri- 
marily intended to help the teacher and 
her pupils work together to bring a 
pleasurable Thanksgiving 
into the classroom, 

AN OVER-ALL PROGRAM 

If a:'program and party combination 
is planned it will probably consist of 
reading a story or two, probably a dra- 
matization of some story by the children 
(in impromptu fashion which is so much 
fun). perhaps the recitation of two or 
three poems, some games, songs, and 
simple refreshments. 


celebration 


Before the cele- 
bration the classroom will have been 
decorated in appropriate fashion. The 
pages of this and other November is- 
sues of Junior Arts and Activities will 
yield many suggestions for decorating 
the classroom. We shall confine our- 
selves here to the other aspects df the 
celebration. 

A feature might be the teacher’s rela- 
tion of the origin of the Thanksgiving 
celebration. There are many interesting 
accounts of the first Thanksgiving and 
one of these may be selected for reading 
to the class. However, a teacher who 
knows the story well can make it more 
effective by telling and not reading. 
GAMES 

Depending upon the grade level and 

the types of children, action games or 
those played with pencil and paper at 
the seats may be enjoyed. Among the 
latter are the following: 
(1) Making as many individual words 
as possible from the word Thanksgiving. 
This is an old game but it’s always fun. 
(2) Color game. A leader or the teacher 
says something like, “I am thinking of 
something that is orange and is connect- 
ed with Thanksgiving.” The class writes 
what they think this is. The game con- 
tinues through about ten items and then 
the answers are given. The one having 
the most correct is chosen as the leader 
for the next game. 
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A THANKSGIVING 





Party and Program 


IDEAS FOR THANKSGIVING CELEBRATIONS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


(3) Drawing the turkey. Each member 
of the class takes a piece of paper ap- 
proximately the same size. All draw the 
feet of a turkey. Then they fold their 
papers at the edge of the feet (so that 
the feet cannot be seen) and pass them 
to the ones immediately in front of 
them. Those in the first seats take 
their papers to the children in the back 
of the room. Then the legs are drawn 
and the papers folded in the same man- 
ner. This goes on until the entire turkey 
has been drawn. The results are most 
amusing and if the children place their 
initials after their sections of the draw- 
ing they themselves will have a good 
laugh, 

(14) Add-a-Rhyme Game. Some child 
is chosen to start the game and another 
child or the teacher is chosen to stand 
at the blackboard and take the class dic- 
tation. The first child composes the first 
liné of a poem—about anything—and 
the one appointed writes it on the board. 
Let's say the first line was something 
like this: “It rains in November.” The 
next child thinks of the 
which might be: “And sloshes our 
shoes.” The pattern being thus estab- 
lished, the th*rd child adds his line, as: 
“We bundle our ears.” The fourth child 
adds his line which might be: “And run 
home with the news.” The fifth child 
adds his: “That Thanksgiving is com- 
ing hooray, hooray, that Thanksgiving 
is coming hooray.” This goes on until 
the class decides that the poem has been 
completed. If the children wish they 
may then start a new one. This is a very 
stimulating exercise which, because it is 
recreational, will be doubly enjoyed by 
the children. 

For active games we suggest some of 
those in Games for Children, published 
by the National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Singing games are contained in the 
following books. 

Twice 55 Games With Music pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard Co., Boston. 

Singing Games for Children by Alice 
P. Hamlin and Margaret C. Guessford 
published by the Willis Music Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SONGS 


The following songs from previous 


second line 


issues of Junior Arts and Activities will 
be fun to learn and sing at a Thanks- 
giving party. 

“Thanksgiving Day Is Coming” by 
Jane Esary (November 1941). 

“Praise God and Our Fathers” by 
Marie G. Merrill (November 1944— 
page 23). 

Other songs may be found in music 
texts and the like. If children have 
learned a Thanksgiving song in music 
class it may be used during the party. 
After all the singing at the party is re- 
creational and the songs the children en- 
joy most should be chosen. 

POEMS 

“Thanksgiving Day” by Lydia Maria 
Child in Childcraft published by the 
Quarrie Corp., Chicago. 

“The Pilgrims Came” by 
Wynne, ibid. 

“November” from Sing a Song of 
Seasons by Wilhelmina Seegmiller pub- 
lished by Rand McNally & Co., Chicago. 

“Thankful” by Eleanore M. Birchfield 
in Junior Arts and Activities (Novem- 
ber 1942). 

“A Prayer of Thanksgiving” by Ade- 
lyn J. Ebersole in Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities (November 1943). 

“November” by Belle D. Hayden, ibid. 
REFRESHMENTS 

In this wartime the children will un- 
derstand that elaborate refreshments are 
not in order but they will want to make 
up this lack by having especially fes- 
tive decorations for their places at 
table. Decorations which serve the 
double purpose of being attractive at 
school and usable at home are desirable. 
In the October issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities we presented some _ place 
favors which were designed for use at 
home. These may decorate the children’s 
places at the school party. In addition, 
the suggestions outlined on page 22 will 
be attractive and use only discarded 
materials, 

For the refreshments themselves. per- 
haps each child will have an apple, a 
piece of candy or a cookie, and a glass 
of milk if this is practicable. 

All in all, Thanksgiving can be cele- 
brated in the classroom with little fuss 
and a great deal of pleasure for all 
concerned. 


Annette 














THANKSGIVING | 
SPELLING BOOK 






These designs may be arranged as shown 
below to form lovely spelling bookcovers. Even 
the littlest children can cut them from pieces of 
construction paper. The designs may also be 
used for blackboard decorations. 
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Praise God and Our Fathers 


words and Music by Marie G. Merril! 








God, in his| kind—ness,| Made +this glo- rious 
God and our fa —thers,| From their fove and 


fruit —lands and! mea-dows] To its moun—tains 
+o + ir cChil—dren All this fruit— ful 


viv-ers, its llakes, Its |trees, its +4low-—ers gay. 
this egrth’s trea—sures All that mind has planned Praise 


First ending fs ing 
Re IRE WS, 





God made this |fair land, Te| be our home al way. 


God and our fa — thers For yr own fyee 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


A UNIT ON HAENSEL AND GRETEL 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


The fairy tale, Haensel and Gretel, 
makes a delightful and effective unit 
for intermediate grades. Music appre- 
ciation material is available because this 
story was made into an opera by Engel- 
bert Humperdinck. Several songs used 
in the opera are available and suitable 
for third, fourth. and fifth grades. A 
folk dance which he included is also 
usable. In addition, several numbers 
and shorter excerpts have been recorded. 
These and piano transcriptions of pop- 
ular numbers are adapted to this age 
level. The procedure given below pro- 
vides enjoyment and secured group par- 
ticipation in a “listening-hour” activity. 

Before discussing the story, teach all 
the songs available, as rote or sight-read- 
ing material, depending upon the age 
of the group and the amount of material 
on hand. At this time, provide only 
enough explanation to give the songs 
significance. Teach the folk dance also, 
und mentally choose one girl and one 
These 
may demonstrate the dance at the ap- 
propriate time. In advance, assemble all 
available instrumental music and deter- 
mine when it should be interpolated in 
the story. 

When the Listening Hour is sched- 
uled, begin reading the story, preferably 
from the operatic version. -Read as dra- 


boy who have learned it well. 


matically as possible, using gestures and 
facial expressions to create the mood. 
If possible. change your voice for each 
speaker. Whenever a song, which the 
children have learned, is mentioned, let 
them sing it. Include the dance, given 
by the two who have mastered it the 
best, while the others sing the words for 
it. Whenever indicated, include the in- 
strumental music you have assembled. 
Continue this procedure until the happy 
finale is reached. This method will take 
from two to four half-hour periods, de- 
pending upon the amount of music 
accessible. 

After the story has been completed in 
music class. correlate it with other sub- 


jects. Some suggestions and the grades 
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for which they are adaptable are given 
below. 
|. Art 

a. Draw and color pictures of the 
scene or event which you preferred. III, 
ov, ¥> 

b. Make a mural of the story. III, 
a¥y. Ws 

c. Make a movie on wrapping or shelf 
paper and wind on a broomstick. III. 
7, Ws 
2. Crafts 

a. Make and dress paper dolls of the 
main characters, III, IV, V. 

b. Model figurines out of wood or 
soap. IV, V. 

c. Make cardboard, wood, or paper 
models of the woodchopper’s hut, the 
cage, oven, candy 
vs 
3. Picture Study 

a. Study pictures of ancient homes 
in the Black Forest and vicinity. IV, V. 

b. Compare various conceptions of 
Haensel and Gretel as depicted in both 
old and new fairy-tale books. TIT. 1V.V. 
4. Social Studies 

a. Discuss life of people in former 
days in the Black Forest. How did they 
live? How did they dress? Where did 
they get their food? How did they make 
a living? Did these people really be- 
lieve in witches? IV, V. 

5. Language 

a. Make up speeches omitted in the 
story: a witch’s monologue when she 
saw and heard the children eating her 
house; a dialogue between the wood- 
chepper and his wife. as they search for 
the lost children. IV, V. 

b. Describe Haensel, Gretel. and the 
witch. TIT, IV, V. 

c. Write a dramatized version of the 
story. ¥. 

6. Other Activities 

a. Dramatize the story as written by 
the children or as found in books. Ul. 
| oF 

b. Teach the traditional folk dance 
used in the opera. ITT. TV. V. 

c. Make a backdrop for the play. 


house. and forest. 





mh 

d. Make costumes for the play, IV, V. 

This unit appeals to children because 
it stimulates the imagination and pro- 
vides many means of self-expression. 
Both individual and group projects may 
he utilized to advantage. This story is 
unique in that songs, dances, and instru- 
mental music may be interpolated to add 
charm and authenticity. From it the 
children gain new insight into fairy lore 
and acquire an elementary idea of the 
scope and function of opera. It encour- 
ages further delving into hobbies, which 
are excellent preventives for delin- 
quency, in school or out. In short, its 
value is immediate and lasting. Why 
not try it? 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
MATERIALS USED 

Haensel and Gretel. Adapted by Rob- 
ert Lawrence. Authentic edition of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. Grosset 
and Dunlap Co. 1938. Illustrated in 
color. Includes some of the songs. 

Metropolitan Book of the Opera. Ed- 
ited by Pitts Sanborn. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co, 1942. Includes a story of 
the composer. ~ 

Stories From the Great Metropolitan 
Operas. Edited by Helen Dikes. Illus- 
trated in color by Gustav Tenggren. 
Random House. 1943. Charming. Ex- 
cellent material. , ; 

We Sing. C. C. Birchard and Co. Bos- 
ton. 1940. This music text for grade 
IV includes a dramatized version of the 
opera and many of the songs suitable 
for this unit. Highly recommended. 

Songs used in the dramatized version 
and available elsewhere are: 

“Evening Prayer” or “Children’s 
Prayer.” Music Hour, Fifth Book. Sil- 
ver Burdett. New York. Also in Sing- 
ing America. C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Little Progressive 
Vusic Series, Book Two. Silver Burdett. 

“Partner. Come.” Music Hour, Third 
Book. Also in Rhythms and Dances for 
Elementa?y Schools by Dorothy LaSalle. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Use cardboard 


easels to Kold 
up the separate 


parts of the scene. 
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HAENSEL AND GRETEL 


During the study of Haensel and 
Gretel if the boys and girls learn about 
the people and customs of the Black 
Forest they will want, no doubt, to put 
their findings into graphic form. For 
this purpose we suggest a kind of di- 
crama. The figures (such as those on 
this page) may be sketched on heavy 
paper or on lightweight paper 
mounted on cardboard and backed 
with easels. These figures may be 
stood on a table, if no diorama stage 
is available. If this is done, individual 
students may make a large backdrop 
or mural to place behind the table on 
which the figures are placed. 

An interesting variation of this proj- 
ect is the making of houses (such as 
the woodcutter’s house and the witch's 
house) from boxes. These can be dec- 
orated in the manner the class believes 
to be appropriate. 


The witch’s home 


may be decorated 
with shiny buttons 
Shells, colored Tope, 


and other items 
to aive an elaborate 
effect, 
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The Kangaroo Rat 
and the 

Jumping dAouse 

by I. Dyer Kuenstier 


Mr. Kangaroo Rat looked out of his front 
door to see if it was safe to go out. He had two 
other doors on different sides of his mound. 
And all three entrances led to his underground 
home. 

Every evening throughout the year Kangie 
hops about the desert playing or looking for 
food. 

One night he set out to fill his pockets with 
his favorite grass seeds. 

His pockets are in his cheeks, and the open- 
ings are on the outside, under his chin. 

Kangie hops about just like a tiny kangaroo. 
He has sand-colored fur on top, but underneath 
it is white. He has a white tuft at the end of 
his long, strong tail. 

When his pockets were full he started for 
home. Suddenly a coyote sprang at him. But 
Kangie jumped right over the coyote’s back 
and raced for his back door. He got in just in 
time. He didn’t go out again until he was sure 
that the coyote had gone. 

The little picture near the bottom of the page 
is not a baby kangaroo rat. It is a jumping 
mouse. Jumper’s home is also underground, 
but he digs it at the edge of a forest. He too 
carries home his food in his cheek pockets, 
He often jumps several feet in the air. But i 
you could see into his nest right now, he would 
be curled up in a ball. He sleeps all through 
the winter. When spring comes he will be 
hungry and he will hurry out to look for food. 

(After reading the story, ask the children to 
fill in the blanks below.) 


l. The—————has a white tuft at the end of 
his tail. 

2. The————has no tuft on his long thin tail. 

3. The—————lives in the desert. 

4, The—————lives near a forest. 

5. The——-stays awake all year. 

6. The—-—-——sleeps all the winter. 


























HOW TO MAKE 


RAG-DOLL MARIONETTES 


By BARBARA A. HICKS 


Rag-doll marionettes are easy to make 
and great fun to use in simple marion- 
ette shows. The marionettes are made 
from pieces of soft, strong material. It 
is best to use tan or yellow cloth so that 
the faces in particular will be skin-col- 
ored, Rag-doll marionettes differ from 
the usual wooden marionettes in that 
they are made of cloth stuffed with ka- 
pok, cotton, or scraps of shredded rag. 
The stuffing is packed harder than it is 
in most ordinary rag dolls so that the 
marionettes may be manipulated by 
gently pulling the strings. 

Each part of the marionette’s body is 
cut, sewed, and stuffed separately. The 
sections are not sewed directly together 
but are connected by joints made from 
erdinary half-inch tape or strips of 
cloth about one inch long. 

In the directions that follow it will 
be important to remember that exact 
measurements are purposely avoided. 
Approximate sizes and shapes are given 
in order to make sure that each marion- 
ette will be different from every other. 
While you are making the marionette, 
ideas of better ways to cut the parts or 
sew them together will occur to you. 
Don’t be afraid to depart from the sug- 
gestions given here. The great number 
of different ways of doing things is what 
makes puppeteering so much fun. 

When you start to make the marion- 
ette. cut out the head first. It should 
be cut from a piece of material about 
114” x 7”. Fold and sew it on 2 sides, 
seams. Turn the little sack 
with the seams on the inside and stuff 
it. Sew the last seam, leaving it exposed. 
It will serve as a handy place to attach 
the hair or a silly hat later on. Fold 
two small scraps of material and sew 


allowing 14" 


them on the sides of the head for ears. 

Bright-colored yarn makes the best 
hair. Sew it loosely around the exposed 
seam at the top of the head, or wind 3 
or 4 yards of it around your hand, slip 
it off, and stitch across the center of it. 
Cut the ends of the loops and sew the 
little wig to the top of the marionette’s 
head. 
mouth with yarn or embroidery cotton. 
Turn the mouth up or down, make the 
eyes sad brown ones or big blue ones 
with long black lashes. It is the little 
things like this that give marionettes 


Embroider eyes, a nose, and a 
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their personalities. 

The body is made in the same manner 
as the head, but from a larger piece of 
material. A 5'"-x-8”" piece should be 
folded to 514” x 4” and stitched on 2 
sides, allowing 1%” seams. Stuff this 
and sew up the last seam. The arms and 
legs are made from pieces 3” wide and 
114" long. Fold each piece lengthwise 
and stitch the side and the top or bot- 
tom. Then stuff it as before. 8 of these 
are necessary; 2 for each arm and 2 for 
each leg. Make the arms a little shorter 
if you want to. 

Hands can be made in several ways. 
The simplest are made from adhesive 
tape wound on wire bent in the shape 
of a hand, Just bend a piece of wire 
about 6” long into the shape of a mitten 
and wrap it with adhesive tape or a 
strip of cloth. For a variation, cut a 
stiff piece of leather in the shape of a 
fingered glove and sew it directly to 
the arm. 

The joints are made from 14" tape 
sewed to the 2 parts to be joined. The 
neck should be at least 1” long. Other 
joints can be anywhere from '%” to 1”. 
It is very important that the marionette 
he locse-jointed. The leg joints work 
best when the joint from the body to the 
upper leg is sewed from the front of the 
body to the front of the leg. The knee 
works best when the joint is sewed to 
the backs of the legs. 

Rag-doll marionettes are light and 
heavy shoes are necessary if the finished 
marionette is to walk and dance well. 
The best way to solve the problem is to 
use doll shoes. Put several old curtain 
weights in the shoes. Then the marion- 
ette will stay on the floor instead of 
swinging around at every opportunity. 

Dress the marionette in any soft ma- 
terial. Heavy or stiff cloth will restrict 
movement. If you want to use skirts on 
the marionettes. plan to make a slit in 
the skirt at the knee so that strings can 
be attached through the skirt directly to 
the knees. 

The next problem is that of the con- 
trol, cr series of sticks and strings used 
to operate a marionette. When working 
the marionettes most people prefer to 
hold the control at waist level. This 
means that the strings should be fixed 
so that the marionette will be standing 





up with its feet on the floor and its arms 
at its sides when the puppeteer holds 
the control waist high. There are 2 
kinds of marionette controls. One is 
the single bar type with seven strings 
running from tacks on the bar to the 
marionette. The head string is in the 
center, the shoulder strings are on either 
side. The feet strings are spaced next 
along the 8” bar and the hand strings 
are on the ends. This control is the best 
to use if small children are to operate 
the marionettes because the strings are 
not apt to tangle if the control is 
dropped. 

However, for the best results and the 
most fun, the airplane type control 
should be used. It has two big advan- 
tages over the bar type. First, the mar- 
ionette’s head and shoulders can be 
moved by simply tilting the control. 
This leaves a hand free to pull hand or 
feet strings at the same time. Second, 
the airplane control has a separate foot 
control which is fastened to the body 
of the control by means of 2 6” tapes 
and which can be hooked to the control 
when not in use. Diagram (1) shows 
this control and where strings should 
be attached. The control is made of 
smooth pieces of wood 1%” wide. The 
main stick is 8” long and the crosspieces 
and the foot control are all 6” long. The 
strings from the marionettes are either 
tied to tacks or. in the case of the hand 
strings, run through 2 double-headed 
tacks. The hand string is attached to 
the marionette’s wrist, run up to the con- 
trol, through the tacks, and down again 
to where it is attached to the opposite 
wrist. The strings are sewed to the mar- 
ionette right through the clothes. The 
head strings are attached to the sides 
of the head directly above the ears. If 
you want to use shoulder strings, sew 
one end of the string to the shoulder 
and tie the other end to the tack placed 
on the control for this purpose. Fasten 
the feet strings just above the knees. 
The back string should be just tight 
enough so that the puppet will lean for- 
ward when the control is tipped for- 
ward. For a deep bow, pull up on the 
back string and the marionette will lean 
forward. 

While holding the control at waist 

(Continued on page 42) 
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HEROES IN BOOKS 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO VARIOUS 


TYPES OF LITERATURE 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


fA this outline is to vive 


Phe purpose 
teacners two possible methods of mak- 
ine books and literature meaningful to 
children: to help children make liter- 
ature and reading a vital part of thei 
lives. These are by no means the onls 
methods. They are suggestive and their 
highest) purpose will) be achieved if 
teachers can. by studying these plans. 
develop one of their own which will be 
peculiarly adapted to their classrooms. 

The thesis on which we have based 
this outline is also simple. Teachers 
venerally agree that discriminating 
reading on the part of children is a 
levitimate goal but that this goal can 
only be reached if the readers thi can 
read well and easily and (2) enjoy and 
comprehend what they are reading. 
Therefore. in’ the following paragraplis 
we have endeavored to put reading and 
enjovment on avery human basis. We 
have emphasized the personalities in 
the various steries, Ino other words. 
whatever else the children may eain 
from reading a particular lero. thre 
individual characters important ino the 
story are the magnets te whieh atte 
tion will be drawee. 

ln order to odo this. dh i necessary 
fot otis tee cute examples The books te 
beomenttomedt to this outline again are 
merely sugeestive. But oa start had te 
he made somewhere. In selecting titles 
we have followed the recommendations 
of state reading circle lists. library lists, 
publishers annotations. and other more 
cr-less authoritative sources in determin- 
nu books within the reading range 
and interest level of children) in’ the 


intermediate crades 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


Naturally any program on reading is 
a year round one and should be carried 
out as long as children are in the class 
room. However. when interest warrants 
it, a stepped-up program perhaps in 
the form of a-unit may be suitable. In 
the latter case all the activities. correla- 
tions, and projects suitable in’ other 


units may be employed. For example. 


if the class decides upon a unit tenta- 
tively titled. “Heroes in) Books.” thes 
will divide themselves into committees 
each choosing one or more books. to 
read and discuss among themselves. 
Through class discussion as to the mean- 
ing of the word hero they will direct 
their attention principally to the per- 
sonalities in the books read. These books 
may form the impetus for notebooks. 
stories. plays. poems. and other language 
activities. The children may make murals 
of the books which particularly inter- 
est the group or committee. They may 
devise backdrops and = other scenery 
for dramatic presentation of some of 
the stories. They may make a puppet 
stage and puppets or shadow players 
for a different kind of dramatic presen- 
lation, They may study the environment 
of the characters in the books to dis- 
cover the art and crafts of particular 
periods, All these are art correlations. 
Character development will be achieved 
in analyzing the actions of the book 
people to find out why they did certain 
things and if these things are accepted 
actions in our modern society. As vou 
can see. the possibilities are almost end- 
less. Depending upon the ty pes of books 
chosen by the children. all subjects of 
the curriculum can be brought into the 
unit. This feature may encourage a 
teacher to try the unit who otherwise 
might feel that such reading were bet- 
ter done outside schooltime. 

But in the unit procedure the wise 
teacher must not lose sight of the fact 
that the children’s enjoyment of good 
literature is the primary objective. Sit 
tine in on discussions of the various 
eroups a teacher will be able. too. to 
discover a tvhild who does not read as 
well or as quickly and will be able to 
see where the fault lies and to correct 
it privately. Because of the compara- 
tively large number of committees in- 
dividual children will be able to join 
that committee which is reading the 
type of beok which they believe will 
interest them most. 

If a unit is not) practicable. book 





clubs may solve the problems for the 
teacher whose daily schedule is crowded. 
In most classes there is a certain period 
of the day given over to miscellaneous 
activities. Perhaps once or twice a week 
a portion of the time could be used 
for book club activities. By dividing 
the class into sufficiently small groups 
so that it would not take a given group's 
members too long to read a_ certain 
hook, these clubs can be made into 
alive and eager groups. If the situation 
permits it, perhaps one of the better 
readers in each group could read aloud 
to the others providing, of course, that 
this does not disturb the others. Book 
clubs are primarily a problem in or- 
vanization and arrangement. 

They should not be too academic and 
the goal indicated at the beginning of 
this article should be kept in mind: 
emphasis should be placed on the per- 
sonalities in the books. The teacher 
should be prepared to amplify points of 
the story in case children request het 


help. 


As an original starting point. per-~ 


haps members of each group could ¢ 


i 


to the public library as a group to 
select the books which they want to 
read. This will give them training 1 
democratic living and will acquaint 


1 


them, in case they have arrived at she 
intermediate level with no previous ex- 
perience, with the routine of using a 
library. Where teachers are in loca- 
tions not easily within reach of the 
library. the books in the classroom 
library together with those obtained 
through reading circle membership and 
magazine stories may also serve the 
purpose, Children might also be  en- 
couraged to share their own books with 
members of the class. 

Teachers will also find that five-and- 
ten-cent stores may prove sources of 
good material. Frequently they have 
available condensations of well-known 
stories in inexpensive editions and in 


editions which have been simplified 


for this age group. 
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TYPES OF BOOKS 

For simplicity in arranging the kinds 
of hooks available for boys and girls. 
we have designated them under six 
headings. 
(1) Real heroes—those in biography 
and autobiography 
(2) Heroes of composed fiction-- -those 
in classic and modern stories for boys 
and girls 
13) Heroes in myths and legends 
those in the mythology of Greece and 
Rome and in the various national epics 
as revised in children’s editions 
i+) Fairy-tale heroes—those in folk- 
tales and in composed fairy tales 
(5! Herves in poetry-—-those in chil- 





dren's verses and those in poems which 
children can understand 

16) Heroes in nature—those animal 
heroes in which literature abounds 

Teachers may wish tu divide the books 
into different categories and. as a sug- 
vestion. almost all of the divisions may 
be subdivided to separate the stories 
from many nations. Understanding 
through literature may he stressed in 
this work, also. 

If the teacher takes part in any of 
the club hook discussions, she may bring 
the following points to the attention 
of the group. 

(1) Making the character a real person 

(a) How he looks 

(b) How he talks 

(c!} How he walks 
(2) Where the character lives 
13) The members of his family 
(4) How the character acts 
(5) How the character thinks 

(a) What he believes 
(6) Which people like him and which 
dislike him and why 
These are helps in making particula 
personalities come alive for the children. 


ACTIVITIES 


If book clubs are favored by the 
group. the children will want to plan 
activities around the. reading of books. 
First of all a method of circulating the 
hooks will need to be devised. Next 
perhaps some members of each group 
will be responsible for circulating  in- 
formation about books within the group 
and within the class. Such book informa- 
tion might include news about new 
books (obtained from the school or 
public librarian). items about books 
clipped from newspapers and magazines. 
pictures of book characters (this will 
be particularly interesting if the group 
is reading a biography or a story based 
on some foreign land. etc. Other mem- 
bers will be responsible for arranging 
the discussions and keeping a record 
of the activities of the group. If en- 


thusiasm is particularly high and time 
and facilities are available. perhaps 
all the groups may wish to join to- 
gether to produce a newspaper about 
their activities, Or, if this is not prac- 
ticable. a book club reporter should 
be appointed to insert information inte 
the class or school newspaper. Art and 
crafts have their place in the book 
groups, tov, Devising ways and means 
of making interesting notebook covers 
is an important activity in this sphere. 

The wise teacher will see at once that 
in these activities there is a place for 
the child who is sometimes omitted from 
ordinary activities to excel—the book- 
ish child. Since he takes part in a group 
activity he has an opportunity to de- 
velop into a leader and to broaden his 
horizons by working closely with others 
in a project of common interest. 





Thanksgiving Turkey 
Gobble, gobble, ’m on my way. 
Farmer Brown’s been looking 
Around today. 

He locked me up; che looked me 

down, 

! can see myself roasted 

Vice and brown. 

Gebble, gobble, Pm on my way. 

Pil not be around 

This Thanksgiving Day. 
Elizabeth Seatter 











BEGINNING BOOK LIST 

Real Heroes 

Abraham Lincoln by E. P. and Ingei 
d’Aulaire : 

Boy of Old Virginia, Robert E. Lee \y 
H. A. Monsell 

Christopher Columbus by Edna Potter 

George Washington by E. P. and Ingri 
d’Aulaire 

Hans Christian of Elsinore by E. M. 
Kristoffersen 

Joan of Arc by L. J. Bragdon 

Millet Tilled the Soil by Deutcher and 
Wheeler 

Mozart, the Wonder Boy by Opal 
Wheeler 

The Story of Benjamin Franklin \y 
Brooks 

Tom Jefferson, a Boy in Colonial Davs 
by H. A. Monsell 

Heroes of Composed Fiction 

Blue Willow by Doris Gates 

Boat Children of Canton by Marion B. 
Ward 

Coast Guard to Greenland by A. Molloy 

Down-Town by Maud Hart Lovelace 

Far From Marlborough Street by Eliza- 
beth Philbrook 

Fog Magic by Julia L. Sauer 

Forward, Commandos! by Margery 
Bianco 


Heidi by Joanna Spyri 

Hitty by Rachel Field 

John of Pudding Lane by M. L. Hunt 

Not-Mrs.-Murphy by Patricia Gordon 

Sliver Wigeon by E. Wood 

The Good Ship Red Lily by Constance 
Sanery 

The Hundred Dresses y Estes and 
Slobodkin 

Trudy and the Tree House hy Elizabeth 
J. Coatsworth 

Heroes of Myths and Legends 

The Adventures of Odysseus and the 
Tale of Troy by Padraic Colum 

The Aeneid for Boys and Girls by Alfred 
J. Church 

The Boys’ King Arthur edited for boys 
by Sidney Lanier 

The Legend of the Palm Tree by Mar- 
garida E. Baudeira Duarte 

The Odyssey of Homer translated by 
Herbert Palmer 

The Song of Roland translated by 
Merriam Sherwood 

Fairy Tales 

Blue Fairy Book by A. Lang 

Don Coyote by Leigh Peck 

Fairy Tales From Brazil hy Elsie 5. 
Eells ' 

Giants and Witches and a Dragon v1 
Two by Phyllis Fenner 

Once the Hodja by Alice Geer Kelsey 

Red Fairy Book by A. Lang 

Seven Simeons (a Russian folk tale) by 
Boris Artzybasheff 

The Magic Monkey by Plato and Chris- 
tina Chan 

Wizard of Oz by F. Baum 

Heroes in Poetry 

“Little Gustava” by Celia Thaxter 

“Apple Seed John” hy Lydia Maria 
Child 

“Pied Piper of Hamelin” by Robert 
Browning 

“song of Hiawatha” by H. W. Long- 
fellow 

“The Worm” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 

Heroes in Nature 

Andy and the Lion by James Daugherty 

Lussie Come-Home by Eric Knight 

Little Lost Monkey by Jo Besse Me- 
Elveen Waldeck 

Peddiewigs: the Penguin of the Gala- 
pagos by Wilfrid S. Bronson 

Pete by Tom Robinson 

Rex of the Coast Patrol by H. and M. >. 
Johnson 

The Magic Monkey by Plato and Chris- 
tina Chan 

The Story of Chan Yuc (a brocket deer 
of Yucatan) by Dorothy M. Roads 
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STORYBOOK PEEP SHOW 


Choose any story that you like. De- 
cide which are the principal charac- 
ters. Sketch them in characteristic 

Cut a hole at action on heavy paper in the manner 
one end of a described on this page. Make appro- 
due box priate backdrops. Arrange the peep- 

, show box as we have suggested, add- 
ifig any improvements which occur to 
the class. This, in essence, is a peep 
show. 

However, a more elaborate one can 
be made if the story is taken apart and 
made into several peep shows each 
one depicting one episode. This will 
make a kind of “penny arcade” and 
can be used if the class is giving a 
book fair or the like. 









The story of the 
“Pied Piper of Hamelin” may 


be used effectively in a 
peep show, 
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Paint the front 
panels in brighter colors 
than those near the back. 
This will ive an illusion of 
greater distance. 








Covey the box with tissue paper. 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 
HELPS OTHERS 


The Junior Red Cross which has 
been doing so many things to make 
the lives of our servicemen more happy 
are conducting their annual enroll- 
ment drive November | to 15. Duriy 
these two weeks teachers and th 
pupils are urged to investigate the 
situation and see if they cannot be- 
come active members. 

Those who are already members 
have been working hard lately making 
items for overseas Christmas packages 
tor servicemen. 

Although packages can no longer 
be sent for Christmas delivery, they 
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can be made for hospitals and service writin orf Folio 
centers in the United States. of cloth covered 
cardboard 
- 
Yi : Collapsible Centerpiece 
a4 + 
13%" 
4g" 
jot, NA 
spool head 
“ green with slots 
t ” construction - 
: A ) % paper 
th j c 
‘ - “4 
Round base wood — ss 5 ——— I> 
Wy" thick, 17%" radius 
A ~ Dowel stick 4 thick slotted at tor 
to teke silver star 1%" 
B- Cut 8 sections of cardboard. Paint edges 
Silver to dotted /ne, 
C- Cut / sections out of reeh construction 
paper, Apply to both sides of Cardboard 
pleces. “Punch holes For ribbon. 
Supply base with 8 tree sections and 3 pieces 
oF yibbonh cach 6” fn length. Thread ribbon 
Through holes, Set bottoms oF sections into 
Slots (7 Spool head. Fie to dowe/ stick. 
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OUR FIRST LADY 


A fine read-aloud story by a 
well-known author of books for 
children—Editor. 


Did you ever want something so much 
that vou could hardly think of anything 
else? Mavbe you wanted a doll that 
could open and close its eyes, or a pair 
of roller skates. or a bicycle. You 
wanted it so much that you thought 
about it and talked about it and dreamed 
about it. 

Now it happened that several hun- 
dred years ago there were some people 
who all wanted one thing very. very 
much. These people lived in England, 
where the laws were very strict. The 
law said that everyone had to worship 
God in one certain way. A great many 
people wanted to worship Him in an- 
other way. They thought they should be 
free to worship God in the way that 
seemed right to them. 

They finally decided to leave England 
and go to America, where everyone 
could worship God just as he wanted 
to. In those days it took nine weeks 
to cross the ocean in a sailing vessel. 
There were 
clippers. 

The life in America was not easy. 
The men and women and the older 
children all had to work hard in order 
to get food and to build homes. Every 
minute of the day and night they were 
in danger of attack by the redskins. 
But no one even thought of complain- 
ing. They were happy because they 
had the freedom they had wanted for 
so long. 

After awhile, more families came 
from England, and many different 
colonies grew up. People also came 
to America from Holland and France, 
from Germany and Spain and many 
other places. 

For a hundred and fifty years the 
American colonies belonged to England. 
Finally the people grew tired of paying 
taxes to England. They decided to 
separate from the mother country and 
have a government that was entirely 
their own. 

England didn’t want to give up her 


no steamships and no 


THE STORY OF THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


By BERNADINE BAILEY 


fine colonies. so in order to be free. 
the Americans had to make war against 
the mother country. This war began in 
1775 and lasted for eight years. Hun- 
dreds of young men came from France 
to join the American troops and help 
the colonies win their freedom. 

After they had won the war, the 
colonies set up their own government. 
Now they called themselves states in- 
stead of colonies. This was the begin- 
ning of the United States of America. 

As more and more people came to this 
country, towns sprang up, and some of 
them grew into large cities. Schools and 
churches were built. All the children 
had a chance to go to school. Later on, 
libraries and parks were also built. 
The United States became known all 
over the world as a land where every- 
one could work and worship and enjoy 
life in the way that he wanted to. 

A few years after the American 
colonies won their freedom, the people 
of France also decided to be free. For 
hundreds of years France had been 
ruled by kings. The people had to work 
hard arid pay heavy taxes, just so the 
kings and queens could have fine 
palaces and jewels and rich clothes, The 
people themselves often went hungry. 

The French people decided that things 
must be different, so they formed an 
army and fought against the King. Af- 
ter he was defeated, the people them- 
selves made the laws. They formed a 
republic very much like ours, and they 
elected a president. 

The people of France liked the Amer- 
icans and wanted to show their friend- 
ship in some way. They thought it would 
be nice to give the United States a fine 
present. Since both countries had fought 
for liberty, it was decided to give Amer- 
ica a statue’ of the Goddess of Liberty. 
It was also decided that the gift should 
come from all the people, not just from 
the government. 

They wanted to present the statue to 
America in 1876—exactly one hundred 
years after the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A famous French 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, was asked 
to design the statue. 

By 1876 only part of the money had 


been raised, and only part of the statue 
had been built. This part showed the 
right arm of the Goddess of Liberty 
holding a torch in her hand. France sent 
this much of the statue to America so 
it could be displayed at the big celebra- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876, After the 
celebration, it was sent back to France. 

By 1884, the statue was finished. Be- 
cause it was so large, it had been built 
in three hundred sections. In order to 
ship it across the Atlantic, all these 
sections had to be taken down and put 
in cases, When it reached America, the 
huge base for the statue was not yet 
ready, so the giant goddess was carefully 
stored away. Two years later the base 
was finished, and the three hundred 
sections were put together again. 

On October 28, 1886, the Statue of 
Liberty was unveiled. The President of 
the United States and the French Am- 
bassador took part in the ceremony, 
while thousands of people looked on. 
There had never betore been such a 
gift from one country to another. The 
sight of this beautiful goddess made 
everyone realize just what it meant to 
be an American. 

Standing on Bedloe Island, at the en- 
trance to New York Harbor, the God- 
dess of Liberty holds her flaming torch 
306 feet above the level of the water. 
The huge figure is not made of solid 
metal; it is a hollow copper shell, about 
one-tenth of an inch thick. The three 
hundred sections are bolted together and 
fastened to an iron framework inside 
the figure. By means of a stairway in- 
side the statue, visitors can climb up 
into the head and look out over all 
New York City. 

When people come from Europe to 
America, the first thing they see is this 
giant statue. If they are Americans, a 
lump comes into their throats the mo- 
ment they see it.. They know now that 
they are home, really home, for here 
is their own Goddess of Liberty. 

You can see now why we like to call 
her our “first lady.” She is the first thing 
we see when we come back to America 
from Europe. Most important of all, 
she is first in the heart of every 
American. 
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Four Indians stood 
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SEATWORK 
| by Eleanor Dennis | : : ; 

If Mary saw three Pilgrim girls 

And Johnny saw one more, 

How many Pilgrims were there then? 

The answer would be 


in a Yow, 


And four sat on the ground 

Count al) the Indians you 
can see. 

How many have you found ? 

















you can find. 


How many had he then? 

















Dick had three turkeys in the 
He had two in the pen. 
Count all the turkeys 





barn. 
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Glue ribbon between 
cloth and paper. 











BOOK MARKS 


GINGHAM DOG AND 
CALICO CAT 


By ELMA WALTNER 


The heroes of the children’s classic, 
“The Gingham Dog and the Calico 
Cat.” are no longer “eating each 
other up.” They are far too busy 


marking a reader's place in some 
book. 


For these two unusual markers, 
small scraps of print or gingham 
may be used. It may be any color, 
but the figures in it should not be so 
prominent as to detract from the form 
of the pets. 


The patterns given are full size. 
From these, make patterns from light- 
weight cardboard. The patterns are 
laid on a scrap of cloth and the out- 
line copied, using a soft pencil. The 
features are then drawn into the out- 
line on the cloth with a soft pencil. 
Go over the feature lines with wax 
crayon. Add spots, stripes, and any 
necessary character markings. To 
keep the color from smudging when 
the markers are in use, lay the cloth 
between two thicknesses of brown 
wrapping paper and press with a 
warm iron. 


The tails, which are really the book- 
markers, are 12” lengths of narrow 
ribbon, in any desired color. Tie a 
knot in one end of the ribbon. 


Cut a piece of brown paper a little 
larger than the animal figure. Coat 
this with glue. Lay the animal on 
the paper so that the top of the head 
touches the edge of one side of the 
paper. The ribbon tail goes between 
the cloth animal and the paper back 
at the point where the head touches 
the edge of the paper. Smooth out 
any wrinkles with the fingers. Allow 
the glue to dry thoroughly before 
cutting out the animal figure. 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 





IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


CONCERNING ART APPRECIATION 


INTRODUCTION 

While children enjoy self-expression 
through the varicus art media, at times 
their activities are limited to this phase 
of art experience. On the other hand. 
some contend that a full and fruitful 
life should include some contact with 
and appreciation of the art products of 
others. 

There are those who believe appre- 
ciation of art products of others is best 
acquired through self-expression or 
“doing.” This seems to infer that to 
appreciate Egyptian art the child should 
paint, draw, and model much in the 
fashion of the ancient Egyptian. In a 
sense, this theory places emphasis upon 
skills to be acquired in order that ap- 
preciation may be realized. 

Self-expression is essential in the 
experience of the new school. However, 
it is not given the added and at times 
questionable responsibility of carrying 
art appreciation into the experiences of 
the child. Appreciation can be treated 
in a different and 
eficient manner. 
THE CLASSROOM 

As has been mentioned earlier, self- 
expression has its important role in the 
full life of the child, and thus the 
child’s art products should be a _ part 
of the classroom. Usually these products 
will materialize in fufilling a recognized 
classroom need rather than being mere 
end products of a 


seemingly more 


teacher-projected 
“exercise.” 

Thus, functional child expression is 
essential to the classroom. The room 
should communicate the attitudes, ideals. 
likes, and dislikes of those that live in 
it. Many of the articles therein will be 
their own products, conceived, and 
created to meet recognized needs. 

In addition, there will be articles that 
are the expression of others—peoples 
of today and yesterday. It is in these 
that a genuine understanding of the art 
products of others is developed. A 
fresh approach to the appreciation of 
the art of others involves two basic con- 
siderations. (1) A study of people, their 
expressions; and (2) a study of their 
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art products. resultir from _ their 


ig 
expressions. 
STUDY OF PEOPLE 

So often teachers have children make 
Egyptian designs as a so-called corre- 
lated activity, embracing art experiences 
An ap: 
preciation of Egyptian art can possibly 
be developed through an understanding 
of the Egyptians, but some question the 


and social studies knowledges. 


act of drawing Egyptian designs to bring 
about that appreciation. It seems reason- 
able to say that one must live as the 
Egyptian lived in order that the same 
understanding of Egyptian design can 
be best realized. This is impossible as 
well as undesirable. Thus, some will 
agree that while it is desirable to study 
the Egyptians and their art products, it 
is not desirable or necessary to copy or 
imitate their expression—their art. 

In true appreciation, then, it is first 
necessary to study the pepple as far as 
possible through reading and other study 
of their way of life. 


STUDY OF PEOPLE’S PRODUCTS 

As an understanding of the Egyptian 
way of life is developed. a better appre- 
ciation of the products results, for their 
process of expression or their art dis- 
closes much about the art products so 
admired today. 

The child can better appreciate others 
by sharing the beauty of their art 
products. 


DISPLAYING ART PRODUCTS 

A good art product display must func- 
tion with everyday living in the class- 
room. Here is a major art problem sel- 
dom recognized by those concerned. So 
often the children bring their materials 
into the classroom and these are piled 
upon a table or placed on the teacher's 
desk, eliminating the daily use of desk 
or tables, and at the same time, making 
true appreciation almost impossible, 

Creative groups can readily build 
suitable display furniture for the class- 
room—furniture that not only displays 
the art products, but functions in the 
classroom as well. A few such pieces 
are suggested below. 


By HAROLD R. RICE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


AN ART FRAME 

Requirements: an old picture frame. 
scraps of wood suitable for shelves and 
backing; nails, saw. and hammer: sand- 
paper; paint of a desirable tint. 

A discarded picture frame acts as an 
excellent base for an art frame. The 
large gilt types so popular when 
granddad was a boy are ideal, Fig. (1). 
There probably are a number stored 
in attics in most communities. Some 
schools have similar frames stored away. 

The glass and picture are removed 
first. Then the frame is scraped and 
sanded down to the natural wood. Some 
may prefer to leave the wood in this 
state. Others may like to paint it after 
the project is completed. There are no 
set rules to follow. The function of the 
frame will determine the possible treat- 
ments. It is important, however, to re- 
member that the frame is to house art 
products and should never be decorated 
to the extent that it takes away from 
the items on display. 

The depth of the frame is governed 
by the function. Appropriate pieces of 
wood are cut and nailed into a rec- 
tangular shape, Fig. (2). A solid back 
and shelves are added and nailed into 
place, Fig. (3). This structure is nailed 
or screwed to the frame proper, and 
the construction is complete, Fig. (5) 

The finished frame is painted an ap- 
propriate color with a good quality flat 
paint. If the wood has never been 
painted and paint is to be applied. a 
coat of shellac or varnish will prevent 
the paint from being absorbed by the 
raw wood when it is applied. 


A DISPLAY CASE 

Requirements: the glass from a pic- 
ture frame; a wooden packing box: 
scraps of wood; nails. saw. and ham- 
mer; sandpaper; paint. 

A packing box makes an excellent dis- 
play case. There are many ways in 
which it can be designed and the actual 
construction will be determined by its 
function. 

The open side of the box acts as a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PAPER SCULPTURE 


By MARY PREBLE 
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A kangaroo © with 


tail. 
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curled 





Materials: paste . 
poper sclesers 
Cut off strip of paper 1x12 
and paste ends. Cut off strip 
1x8. Paste ends to form a 
circle. Cut the rest of the 
paper in half horizontally. 
Paste large in the 
middle of one paper. For the 


circle 


smal}! circle 


Bun ny, paste 


on large one. Cut narrower 


and a sSma\\ 


strips for ears 
Circle tail. 
For the Bird, 
paste sma|l 
circle on the 


Side. Use a 


thin strip 
folded in half 
for the 
beak. 
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Since we celebrate Children’s Book 
Week in November, perhaps it would 
not be inapropos to list a few of the 
new books which are about music and 
musicians, Teachers and children may 
watch for their appearance at their pub- 
lic libraries. If they have not arrived 
yet it may be because wartime condi- 
tions have delayed deliveries. 

Behind the Microphone by John J. 
Floherty (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, $2.00). A book about radio. 

Glory Hallelujah! by Katherine Little 
Bakeless (a Stokes Book, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, $1.50). The 
story of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

Haensel and Gretel (see page 47). 

Modern Radio by Kingdon S. Tyler 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 
$2.50). The story of radio written for 
boys and girls. 

Stephen Foster: Boy Minstrel by 
Helen Boyd Higgins (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, $1.50). Another biography 
of one of America’s great makers of 
songs. 

Tales From The Vienna Woods by 
David Ewen (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, $2.50). The story of the life of 
Johann Strauss. 

Victor Herbert: American Music-Mas- 
ter by Claire Lee Purdy (Julian Messner. 
New York, $2.50). A biography of a 
great American musician. 

The Victor Herbert Songs for Chil- 
dren selected and edited by Ella Herbert 
Bartlett (Whittlesey House, New York, 
$1.75). A selection of famous melodies 
especially suited for young singers. 

Young MacDonald Had a Farm 
(Stephen Daye, Inc., New York, $1.00). 
An ‘animated song book for younger 


children. 


THE 


If pupils in the upper grades are 
learning about the instruments of the 
orchestra, they will be especially in- 
terested in recordings featuring these 
instruments. Those listed below are re- 
cent releases of the Victor Company. 


“Double Concerto in D Minor” by 
J. S. Bach, featuring two violins (Album 


DM 932). 


“Sonata in F for Organ and Strings” 
by Corelli (Record No. 10-1105). 

Incidentally, some of the larger pub- 
lic libraries now have record collections 
which they loan to members of the com- 
munity. These are very worth-while pub- 
lic services and merit the attention of 
library purchasing committees in smaller 
communities, Who better to bring this 
to the attention of the proper author- 
ities than teachers? Such collections 
would give teachers a greater oppor- 
tunity to present great music at appro- 
priate and convenient times to their 
classes as well as give members of the 
community the benefit of a much larger 
selection of records than individuals 
might feel able to purchase. 





Have you ever tried playing games 
during the Listening Hour? They can 
be made fun and education and will 
provide a welcome diversion as well. 
Not all the games need be musical. There 
are many more opportunities for “listen- 
ing” than music. 

For example, all of us talk and listen 
to others talk a great deal. These activ- 
ities impose on us the duty to speak 
correctly but this, as teachers have long 
since discovered, is a difficult and some- 
times tiresome task. Why not make a 
game of it? 


LISTENING 


HOUR 


The teacher might start by saying 
several sentences in which words are 
mispronounced or used incorrectly. The 
children identifying the greater number 
of errors are the winners. The errors 
should be geared to the children’s pre- 
vious knowledge. Later on, the children 
can be asked to speak and the rest of 
the class can identify their errors. 

The classroom dictionary could be 
the arbiter of any disputes which might 
arise. 

Incidentally, incorrect use of common 
verbs such as was and were, is and are, 
lay and laid, let and leave, etc., are 
ideal for this purpose. It is a harmless 
and entertaining way for the children 
to become aware of their own errors 
while inoffensively correcting those of 
others. 





During the month of November we 
celebrate the birthdays of several great 
musicians and composers. Their music 
should surely be represented on at least 
one Listening Hour during the month. 

Iznace Jan Paderewski, November 6, 
1860 

John Philip Sousa, November 6, 1854 

Manuel de Falla, November 23, 1876 

Anton Rubenstein, November 28, 1829 

Almost all boys and girls are familiar 
with the marches of Sousa but they never 
tire of hearing such favorites as “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” “Under the 
Double Eagle,” and “Semper Fidelis.” 
Similarly the “Minuet in G” of Paderew- 
ski is well known and loved. Ruben- 
stein’s “Melody in F” is a standard com- 
position and one which even the 
youngest children will enjoy. 

The works of Manuel de Falla are 
perhaps less well known and yet, be- 
cause many of his compositions were 
designed for use by the ballet, they have 
interesting and understandable stories. 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” 
“Three Cornered Hat,” and “La Vida 
Breve” will be enjoyed by older boys 
and girls. All will like the rhythmic 
“Jota” and other compositions in which 
de Falla uses characteristic Spanish 
dance forms. 
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(Continued from page 38) 

front for the case. The top can be re- 
moved (if desired) and a piece of glass 
(such as was removed from the pic- 
ture frame used for an art frame) with 
its corners rounded can replace the 
wooden top. This allows light to enter 
the case and gives interesting effects. 
The glass can rest on the top, Fig. (5), 
or can be held in place if cut to size 
by extending the sides, Fig. (6). Shelves 
can be nailed into the box to meet the 
needs of the designer, Fig. (7). Paint 
can be applied to the finished case. 


WALL HANGINGS 

At times art products such as Indian 
or Mexican rugs and tapestries are 
brought into the classroom. Their full 
beauty cannot be appreciated unless they 
are used much in the fashion for which 
they were originally designed. For ex- 
ample, a rug is usually intended for the 
floor, and when it is draped over a table 
and covered with numerous art objects, 
it does not have the same function as 
was originally intended, Its true beauty 
cannot be fully appreciated in this 
instance, 

A simple method of displaying wall 
hangings can be realized by holding 
the material within two pieces of wood 


which can be fastened to the wall. Two 
long and narrow flat strips of wood 
are needed. Holes are drilled through 
either end of the strips, Fig. (8). Wing 
bolts are used to clamp the strips to- 
gether, Fig. (9). The material to be 
displayed is placed between the two 
strips and the bolts tightened. This holds 
the material in place and it can be hung 
on the wall, Fig. (9). 
OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

Many useful items can be made from 
orange crates, used cartons, metal cans, 
and discarded furniture. A progressive 
group interested in fruitful living in 
a classroom that functions in their daily 
needs can do much towards making life 
more interesting. 


MARIONETTES 
(Continued from page 38) 

level, have someone string the head. Add 
shoulder strings if you want to. Then 
string the arms, back, and lastly the 
feet. Hold the foot control level and 
on a plane with the rest of the control 
when you string the feet. One word of 
warning, however. Never have more 
than one extra string on each marion- 
ette. Limit the number of strings and 
see what can be done with just head. 
hand, leg, and back strings. You will 
be surprised at the skill that can be de- 








Teachers! 


HELPFUL MAGAZINES at MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES 


Special rates when two or more magazines are ordered at one time. 


Because of difficulties which al] publishers 
are experiencing, you should get your orders 
for magazines (both new and renewal) to 
them os soon as possible to prevent delays 
and disappointments. We can help you. Send 
all your oraers to us. In this way you will 
need to write only one letter; you will save 
money; and you can be assured that your 
orders will reach the proper publishers 
promptly. We offer special rates when two 
or more magazines are ordered at the same 
time. 
USE THIS COUPON 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 


(C Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with tre cur- 
rent number), $3.00. (Add 25¢ per year for Canadian 
subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
(C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in combination with the following magazines: 


My order totals $......... { am enclosing my check (, 
cash (1), money order [} [J I shall remit in 30 days. 


SN: whbcapabes skew cabedend dane nace debamet see 


cE MAR 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 


Te Ce TONE iin on 6 Kars ccindd veces .00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 

Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES..........: 3.00 

I Sib cok naan wawinccxsen .00 


Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 3.00 
Amoericnh CHUGNOOE ..cccccccccccece .00 
Special combination price.......... 7 

(A saving of 50c) 
Price 
with 
Price Club Junior 
Alone Rate ts 
Canadian Nature 
LD See $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
oo 2 ee 3.00 none 6.00 
Children’s Activities ... 3.00 3.00 5.75 
TG GE TDN, osc cvintces 2.50 none 5.50 
Nature Magazine ...... 3.00 2.75 5.50 
Newsweek (Teachers 
only — give name of 
MENNGED s0iedaccsrne us 3.50 none 6.50 
Reader's Digest ....... 3.00 none 6.00 
School Arts Magazine.. 4.00 3.80 6.55 
Story Parade * ...os seus 2.00 2.00 4.75 
Wee Wisdom ......... 1.00 1.00 3.75 














veloped by playing with a marionette 
and realizing the things it can be made 
to do. 

The problem of a stage can be solved 
easily if you remember that the audience 
likes to see the whole show; not only 
the act with the marionettes, but the 
people who are working them. While 
the marionettes are actually in motion, 
the audience will watch them, so the 
puppeteers need not feel self-conscious. 
It is possible to make a portable stage 
consisting of a wooden floor 3’ wide and 
5’ or 6’ long equipped with some sort 
of dark backdrop. Black oilcloth tacked 
to an old broomstick or black cloth 
slipped over a curtain rod makes a fine 
contrast with the bright-colored cos. 
tumes of the marionettes. 

Learning to work with marionettes in- 
volves nearly every type of handcraft 
from sewing to sawing wood. All the 
rules of stagecraft hold for puppets as 
well as for people. Children who learn 
to make a marionette face his audience 
and say his lines clearly gain confidence 
in standing up and saying their own 
lines. Above all this, puppeteering is 
fun and rag-doll marionettes provide 
one of the best ways of having it. 


HAENSEL AND GRETEL 


(Continued from page 24) 
A. S. Barnes and Co. New York. 1930. 
Also in Rythmic Plays for Elementary 
and High Schools, Edited by Teresa 
Huesman. The Physical Education De- 
partment, University of Nebraska. The 
last two include directions for the dance, 

*A Little Man” (The Elf-Man). Gold. 
en Book of Favorite Songs. Hall & Mc- 
Creary, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Also in The Children’s Own Book, 
Revised Edition, by Elizabeth Newman. 
Carl Fischer. New York. 

Piano music based on these themes: 

“Evening Prayer.” Music Hour in the 
Kindergarten and First Grade. Silver 
Burdett. 

“Brother, Come and Dance With Me” 
and “Evening Prayer.” Let Us Have 
Music, Vol. II. Carl Fischer. 

Suggested instrumental recordings: 
Victor 22176 (Louis Mohler Series for 
School) “Children’s Prayer,” “Witch’s 
Ride,” “Waltz,” “Finale.” 

Victor 7436 “Overture.” 

Suggested vocal recordings: 

Victor 25168: “Susie, Little Susie”; 

“Brother, Come and Dance.” 

Victor 25169: “Witch’s Ride,” “There 

Stands a Little Man,” “Stand Still.” 

Victor 25170: “The Little Sandman,” 

“Evening Prayer,” “The Witch’s Waltz.” 
Folk dance: 

Victor 21620. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


LIBRARY CORNER 
By LIZETTE H. WHEELER 
WESTWEGO, LOUISIANA 

Our library corner is completely walled in 
with large screens of Celotex boards which 
are hinged in sections to permit changing 
the room from large to small. 

The sides of the screens which face out- 
ward are covered with designs made by the 
pupils. The designs were a part of a book 
unit so the children used their favorite story- 
book characters on these screens. One is 
“Lazy Mouse, Walter,” “Andy the Lion,” 
“Little Toot,” “Stumpy,” “Rusty,” “Pancho,” 
“Zeke the Raccoon,” and “Pike the Parrot.” 

The inside of the screen is covered with 
cream-colored wallpaper and used for pinning 
pictures, suggestions for new books, and news 
from the daily papers. 
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This corner has been a wonderful incen- 
tive to develop reading habits. The pupils 
enjoy slipping off to read in the corner and 
to be near their favorite characters. The 
screens measure 3’x5’ and are hinged in 
pairs or threes. 


A QUESTION-BOX REVIEW 
By ETHEL MILLER 
BAXTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

The monotony of review can be relieved by 
using the question-box method. Write im- 
portant review questions for all subjects on 
small slips of paper. Fold these and put 
them into a box. Then once a week, or when- 
ever desired, allow pupils to draw a question 
and answer it. The game may be played some- 
what as it is on the radio to add interest 
and variety. Be sure to keep adding new 
questions each week. When any question be- 
comes too familiar, remove it. Occasionally 
add a joke question as a humorous surprise. 


RIDDLE SEATWORK 
By BESSIE L. ANDERSON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Cut pictures of objects from various maga- 
zines or inexpensive coloring books. Paste 
them on thin cardboard and cut out. Place 


Teachers Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


four of them in an envelope. On eight-inch 
squares of paper type or print four simple 
riddles about each object. 

The child places the four objects in the 
correct squares provided under the riddles. 
Then he folds his own eight-inch square of 
paper into four parts, traces, colors, and let- 
ters in each square. The riddles may be used 
for language exercises too; one child reads 
and the others guess the answer. 


A HISTORY PROJECT 
By SISTER MARY LAURENTIA 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

For this project my seventh grade formed 
itself into groups of four pupils—two boys 
and two girls. In each group I tried to have 
one excellent pupil, one poor one, and the 
other two average children. I have found in 
previous years that this distribution helps 
the backward pupils a great deal. Then we 
assigned to each group one explorer. (I have 
used this method for inventors, musicians, etc., 
also.) 

The four in the group visited the library 
and looked up matter on their designated 
explorer. Each was responsible. Then the 
four met and planned a conversation on the 
topic which sometimes turned out to be an 
amusing skit. When all were prepared we give 
a period for the dramatization. We had a 
table and chairs and each group presented 
its explorer for the rest of the class. 

Each pupil then, on his own, wrote three 
compositions —on the explorer’s early life, 
later life, and important events. They finished 
with a bibliography listing all their references. 
Sometimes they were able to get pictures to 
illustrate each paper and these were pasted 
as a heading on each. 


PRIMARY PICTURE DICTIONARY 
By MARY NEELY CAPPS 
SNYDER, OKLAHOMA 

Here is one method of making “baby read- 
ing dictionaries” for preschool or primary 
children. 

One word and one picture, preferably a 
colored one, which the word represents are 
pasted and lettered on a page. The word may 
be done in manuscript writing or with a print- 
ing set. The pages are bound, or kept in a 
loose-leaf folder where new pages are added 
as the child’s vocabulary expands. 











This dictionary may be used successfully 
with children even as young as three and 
one-half years of age. 


A SCHOOL ELECTION 
By MILDRED F. ANDERSON 
POLK, NEBRASKA 
Since this is election year, plan to have a 
school election. Ballots may be secured from 


your local paper. When we carried out this 
activity in our class, we visited the “polls” 
the morning of election day and then held 
our election at school in the afternoon. The 
class had previously chosen the clerks, judges 
of the election, counting boards, etc., so each 
pupil observed the work of the person he was 
to impersonate. 

Prior to this the pupils had written to some 
of the candidates for literature, pictures, and 
other data which were placed on a large 
bulletin board. Needless to say, the pupils 
anxiously awaited the returns of the “real” 
election to see if their candidates won. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR BOOK 
REPORTS 
For Lower Grades 
By JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

In our classroom we have a file of cards 
on each of which is typed five or more ques- 
tions pertaining to our varied selection of 
library books. The questions can be answered 
in a few words. The child (when he has com- 
pleted reading the book): 
(a) Takes the card to the teacher, then reads 
the questions and answers them orally; or 
(b) Writes down the answers on a sheet of 


paper. 





There is another file of cards which contain 
the answers to the questions and in this way 
the child is able to check his own work. 


MAKE YOUR YULE LOGS NOW 
By ALMA D, LUGINBILL 
WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 

Newspapers can be used to make colorful 
Yule logs for Christmas. 

Cut the newspapers into twelve-inch widths 
and make rolls four inches in diameter. Then 
tie these with string and soak them for four 
days in a chemical solution. This may be of 
potassium nitrate, sodium nitrate, copper 
nitrate. Remove them from the solution and 
hang in the garage, cellar, or unoccupied por- 
tion of the schoolroom until they dry. 

The chemical solutions impart flames of 
different colors when the Yule logs are 
ignited. The logs may be placed among the 
regular logs in the fireplace. They last for 
about an hour. 

If members of the class want to have a 
money-raising project before Christmas, mak- 
ing and selling these Yule logs can serve the 
purpose. In that case, the logs should be wrap- 
ped in holiday greeting paper, if that is avail- 
able this year. Otherwise, they might be tied 
in bundles and decorated with sprigs of pine 
or holly. 

This is another instance when the news- 
paper may serve as a fine craft basis thus 
saving hard-to-get art paper. 
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KOSCIUSKO— 


PATRIOT 


Among the many valiant believers in 
freedom whose allegiance was not to 
America but to whom all of us owe a 
debt of gratitude is the Polish patriot, 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, or to give the 
Polish spelling, Tadeusz Kosciuszko. 


This great man was born in Poland 
in 1746. H's family were aristocrats but 
early in his life Kosciusko saw that with- 
out liberty and equality for all no na- 
tion could hope to be great. 

Kosciusko went to military schools in 
Poland and so distinguished himself 
that the country paid his expenses and 
permitted him to study in the military 
schools of other countries. Upon his 
return to Poland he became a teacher 
appointed to train other officers in the 
Polish army. 

However, he soon understood that 
Poland was under the domination of 
foreign countries and resigned rather 
than to submit to them. Kosciusko went 
to Paris where he met Americans and 
became interested in the cause of Amer- 
ican independence. When he arrived 
in America, General Washington was 
impressed by the young Polish officer 
and gave him an important post. This 
he discharged with brilliance and suc- 
cess. 

It was Kosciusko who was instru- 
mental in defeating Burgoyne and who 
made West Point an important fort. He 
then was transferred to the south where 
he was present at the final defeat of the 
British. So highly was he thought of by 
all Americans that he was given a pen- 
sion and lands in Ohio. However, he 
felt his country needed him and so he 
returned to Europe. 

He found that Poland was in a des- 
perate predicament and he went to her 
aid. He led a portion of the army but 
when the enemy proved too strong for 
the Polish patriots and the king ordered 
the campaign halted, Kosciusko went 
to Paris. 

Soon he was recalled to Poland by 
the people themselves and made a dic- 
tator and leader of all the armies against 
the oppressions. He hesitated to accept 
this position and only did so when he 
saw that it was the one way to help 
Poland to become free and to help the 
people live as free men. In a battle 
Kosciusko was wounded and taken to 
Russia as a prisoner. However, when 
a new Czar of Russia came to the throne, 
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the Polish general was given his free- 
dom. 

Again he went to the United States 
but this time not to fight. He had 
thought to live in Ohio but this was 
changed when again his country called 
him. It was the time of Napoleon’s 
downfall and Kosciusko tried to gain 
recognition for the rights of Poland in 
the settlement that was being made. 
The great powers did nothing, however, 
so Kosciusko retired, this time to Switz- 
erland, 

Meanwhile he had freed all the serfs 
on his estate in Poland asking only 
that the schools be maintained. Kos- 
ciusko was right, as history has since 
proved, in believing that only by having 
an educated body of people could a 
nation survive or become democratic. 





COMPANY 
Christopher Robin 
And Winnie-the-Pooh 
Are visiting me 
For a week or two. 
Then I'll escort them 
Back to the shelf, 
And ask home a knight— 
Or maybe an elf! 

—Esther E. Sweeney 











Finally this great man was killed 
when he fell from his horse. Having 
long since become a hero to the Polish 
people, his body was taken back to 
Poland where a huge mound of earth, 
collected from the battlefields on which 
he had fought, was erected over it. 
This is an old Polish custom. 

But his death was mourned in Amer- 
ica too and a monument was erected 
in his honor at West Point. Other statues 
have been placed in prominent cities in 
the United States, all honoring the 
memory of a man who loved freedom 
enough to fight for it, not only in his 
own country but in other lands where 
it was threatened. Thaddeus Kosciusko’s 
death in 1817 marked the end of the 
career of a remarkably great man. 

The picture we have shown on the 
cover of this issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities shows Kosciusko during the 
Revolutionary War when he was help- 
ing the colonies win their freedom. He 
was truly a “hero in action.” 











NEWSPAPER 


(Continued from page 18) 
and humaneness and helped 
controversies. 

The local market, weekly and week- 
end specials, clinched some of our geog- 
raphy. The pupils realized that we did 
buy Florida and California oranges, 
Idaho and Maine potatoes, California 
peas, Cape Cod cranberries, and many 
others. 

There was no reason to introduce the 
girls to the society page or the boys to 
the sports page. They found those by 
themselves. 


settle 


OUTCOMES 


The pupils’ vocabulary was enlarged 
through the word study which was often 
necessary in order to have the article 
understood. 

By the eighth month the pupils began 
referring to the papers without much 
urging. Of their own free will, they re- 
ported their findings at first to me, then 
directly to the class. 

Although no formal study of the news- 

paper and its actual makeup had been 
done in class, the pupils were slightly 
acquainted with the paper from a previ- 
ous unit. A line of type brought by a 
child helped the pupils get a better un- 
derstanding of the work involved. The 
children had a great respect for the 
newspaper. 
- They enjoyed looking through the 
papers just to see if they could find 
ideas. This I encouraged. One never 
knew what bright idea might be born 
in these “hunts.” 

In this manner I tried to link the 
school with the outside world. This use 
of the paper ought to make the pupils 
better citizens by leading them to spend 
at least some of their spare time in read- 
ing the newspapers and possibly en- 
large their field by further reading of 
books. 

With the pupils’ co-operation, I have 
been able to collect much of this free 
material on every subject in the cur- 
riculum. I didn’t force the issue but 
grasped the opportunity when it arrived. 
Some of this material has been mounted 
on oak tag or construction paper to pro- 
long its life. The rest is pinned on when 
displayed. 





SAVE 


the War Bonds 
you BUY 
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LET'S READ MORE“ 


By GRACE E. KING 


Without having acquired the power 
of reading for pleasure, none of us 
can be independent. 

—Viscount Grey 


Through the use of books education 
should continue all through life. It is 
the teacher’s responsibility to help bring 
this condition about, for the desire to 
read for pleasure can and should be 
created very early in a child’s school 
life. He should learn early to carry on 
a reading program of his own, aside 
from classroom activities, 

Samuel Butler the Younger, in his 
Notebooks, wrote: “What we should 
read is not the words, but the man whom 
we feel to be behind the words.” 

The field trip has been made a reg- 
ular feature of programs in some 
schools, The next step is travel—actual 
travel to places of interest, and books 
on travel. It is these travel books about 
which we are concerned here. Inciden- 
tally, most juvenile books are much bet- 
ter written in recent years due to the 
awards offered by certain publishers for 
quality literature and superior illustra- 
tions. 

Two beautifully illustrated books for 
younger children suitable for reading at 
this time are: Boat Children of Canton 
(David McKay Co.) and Yukon River 
Children (Oxford University Press). 

Boat Children of Canton was written 
by Marion B. Ward about a Chinese 
boy and his sister, Ek Khi and Mui 
Lang, whose home is on a Chinese 
houseboat. They go ashore and are 
caught in an air raid, after which they 
are unable to find their parents’ boat. 
Their adventures, before finally getting 
back home on Chinese New Year’s Day, 
make a very readable and informational 
story. The illustrations add much to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

Yukon River Children by Harriet Os- 
good is a story about the Indians of 
Alaska. Pogo is the principal character. 
The customs and activities of chil- 
dren in the far North are shown in their 
procedure through the different seasons 
of that year in the Yukon; there is the 
important coming in of the salmon on 
the Yukon River, which guarantees food 
for the coming winter; raspberry-pick- 
ing days; the moose hunt in the fall; 
and Pogo at school. It makes a splendid 
book in supplementary geography, or a 
good book for general reading. It is 
well-written and well-illustrated. 





"Book rights reserved, 


The Pageant of Chinese History 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) by Elizabeth 
Seeger is for older children. The Book- 
of-the-Month Club News calls it a “clear, 
very interesting account, of the growth 
and development of one of the greatest 
nations of the world’s history.” 

Our Canadian Neighbors by Harold 
B. Clifford is perhaps the best book on 
Canada that has been written as far as 
subject matter and its treatment are con- 
cerned, Grace E. Bird, in the May issue 
of the Elementary School Journal, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says Our Canadian 
Neighbors has no competitor among the 
books on Canada written for the fifth- 
and sixth-grade levels and published in 
the United States.” It is a travel story 
told in conversational style. A boy and 
girl accompany their uncle and aunt on 
a trip through Canada in search of a 
distant relative who has been named co- 
heir to a privately-owned ship that had 
figured in colonial wars back in the 
1790’s. 

On Australia, Maribelle Cormack has 
a book called called Road to Down 
Under (D. Appleton-Century Co.). The 
scene is a hundred years ago, The story 
centers around Barbara, the daughter 
of emigrants to the continent “down 
under” who had come from the Orkney 
Islands where they had been dispos- 
sessed of their home. They take up land 
in that vast new country, build a house, 
prepare the land for cultivation, and 
become forebears of the Australians our 
service men are rubbing elbows with 
today. 

Josephine Blackstock has a new book 
on Malta which she has called /sland 
on the Beam. She shows the quiet 
beauty of the scene of St. Paul’s ship- 
wreck centuries ago, and then relates 
the heroism exhibited by Maltese and 
English alike in their attempts at defense 
against enemy bombardments in our 
day. 

For older pupils there are several 
good books on India: Gay-Neck and 
Kari the Elephant by Dhan G. Mukerji 
(E. P. Dutton & Sons); India Today 
by W. E. Duffett and others; My India 
My America by Krishnalal Shridharoni; 
and A Short History of India by W. H. 
Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee. 

As G. K. Chesterton once said, “There 
is a great deal of difference between the 
eager man who wants to read a book, 
and the tired man who wants a book to 
read.” 





from Maine to California 


acclaim 


as the most valuable material available 
for Phonic Drill in Grades 3-5. Hundreds 
of teachers say this New Educational 
Game brings real results in word recog- 
nition, pronunciation, and spelling. 

36 pupils’ cards, each with 48 initial 
consonant sounds (single letters and 
blends), a cut-up card, and a master 
card; in durable clasp envelope. Order 
a set now and note the results this 
semester. 


Postpaid, $1.50 per Set 
(Discount in quantities) 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Dept. JA 4616 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill 

















CLASSROOM 
WORKBOOKS 


Notice: We have a very limited quantity 
of Activities on Parade available for 
purchase. This is the classroom 
magazine-workbook which, because of 
wartime conditions, we have had to 
suspend for the duration. 


These workbooks are in two editions: 
Book I for lower grades and Book II 
for upper grades. 


We have copies of all school months 
from February 1941 to May 1943. 


Because of the limited supply, we re- 
serve the right to substitute the same 
month but a different year or book 
number from that ordered. 


Please indicate first and second choice. 
State whether Book I or Book II is 
desired. 


10c per copy postpaid 


No orders accepted for less than 10 
copies. 
Send orders to 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS 


New plays for all grades. Free catalog. 
A small fee covers the cost of a copy of 
the play and the privilege of produc- 
ing it. 


Merry Mimes Play Service 
Gertrude P. Weaver, Director 
287 Blenheim Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 


























IDEAS for the entire 
year! Interesting class 
projects, easy te de, 
with step-by-step di- 
rections — widely 
varied, 
minute subjects. 
PROBLEM AND 
IDEA PORTFOLIOS: 
No. 1—Elementary 
No. 2—Advanced 
Only $1.00 each 
Dept. JA-2 
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THE AMERICAN | CRAYON COMPANY 








Feathered Fantasy 
by Emilie N. Utteg 
- poreeinr anne 5 aaa te pon 4 bes on 


Get copies for each member of the class, Save time 
and expense of mimeographin 


hing. 
Sold only in multiples of 20. 
20 copies 50c 
(Cash or stamps must accompany orders of $1.00 or less.) 
MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 














Ready to Use - Master Copies 





HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS . 


New Low Cost 3-in-1 Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 
1 All three Basic Subjects 
1 combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
3 with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 


-Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


Order Today! Post Paid 
only 50¢ 








Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for. Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o 
Wilkins burg, Pa. 
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NOVEMBER PLANS 
By GLADYS JACKSON 


Because November is a short month 
with Christmas near, it is the very best 
time to have a community “get-together” 
with a Thanksgiving supper and social 
time. 

If this is what you are doing you 
will find games in Party Book (men- 
tioned in the September issue of Junior 
Art and Activities), stunts in Troop 
Stunts (October issue), songs in Chur- 
chill-Grindell Song Book No. II (Sep- 
tember issue) and Sing (September 
issue). Use those your community 
knows. Add variety and give your pupils 
a little rhyming practice by writing 
Thanksgiving words to a tune they 
know. If it’s their first attempt try a 
tune with an easy-to-catch beat. Your 
readers have many November poems 
and stories, utilize them as choral read- 
ings, pageants, or pantomimes. 

If you are planning a more formal 
program, the following are recom- 
mended. 

Thanksgiving Primary Book (The 
Northwestern Press, 220 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, 75c) is an ideal book for 
a lower-grade teacher. It contains 26 
recitations, 4 specialties (a stick puppet, 
dramatized reating for 3 girls and 3 
boys, a fair novelty radio skit, and a 
peep show for 7 characters), songs, 
drills, dances, easy dialogues, plays, 
and pageants. “On Holland’s Shore” for 
5 girls and 3 boys is a little different 
from the usual thing and good. 

Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving 
Day (J. S. Latta & Son, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, 40c) contains a wide range of 
recitations for lower grades, a fair num- 
ber for older pupils, acrostics, songs 
to familiar tunes, a number of dialogues, 
and songs. “Thanksgiving on the Farm” 
(4 boys and 4 girls) is good. “Mrs. 
Newlywed’s Thanksgiving Dinner” (2 
girls and 3 boys) is really funny! 

Thanksgiving Plays for Boys and 
Girls (The Northwestern Press, 75c) 
contains six plays for the junior-high 
age. “Why They Were Thankful” (3 
boys and 5 girls) and “The Disappear- 
ing Turkey” (6 girls and 4 boys) are 
both good and humorous. 

Thanksgiving in the Schoolroom (J. 


S. Latta & Son, 50c) contains the best 
recitations of any collection, “Thanks- 
giving for Ellen” (9 boys and 4 girls) 
is the best of the various plays. Short 
dialogues, exercises, fancy drills, dances, 
a pageant, a tableau, acrostics, and 
some very good songs are also included 
in this book. There is enough material 
for several Thanksgiving programs. 

The Giant Thanksgiving Book (J. S. 
Latta & Son, 75c) contains recitations 
for upper and lower grades, some good 
pantomimes, monologues, songs, short 
combination dialogues and songs, some 
clever novelties, and a very wide assort- 
ment of plays for all grades. Best for 
primary grades are “The Thanksgiving 
Play” (1 boy and 2 girls) , “Two Grand- 
mothers” (2 girls), “Thanksgiving Sur- 
prise” (4 girls and 1 boy), “Bill’s 
Thanksgiving” (7 characters). Best for 
intermediate grades are “The Crown 
and the Pie” (1 girl and 5 boys), “The 
History Lesson” (3 girls and 1 boy). 
There are three unusually good humor- 
ous plays for :pper grades: “Elmer 
Entertains” (3 girls and 3. bovs), 
“Danger Everywhere” (4 girls and 4 
boys), “Make Somebody Thankful To- 
day” (4 girls and 7 boys). There are 
pageants, dances, marches, drills. With 
the exception of songs, this book con- 
tains enough material for several years. 

Big Book of Thanksgiving Entertain- 
ments (J. S. Latta & Son, 75c) contains 
12 plays. Among them are “Thankszgiv- 
ing Eve in the Cornfield” (19 or more 
characters), different; “Why Be Thank- 
ful” (3 girls, 2 boys) ; “Indian Summer 
Legends” (25 characters), includes In- 
dian dances; “Mr. Crabit Celebrates 
Thanksgiving” (8 characters) ; “Thanks- 
giving by Chance (3 girls and 3 boys). 

Best Primary Plays (J. S. Latta & Son, 
40c) contains primary plays for all 
year. “Thanksgiving in the Barnyard” 
(10 children) is very good. 

The Thanksgiving Garden (Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago, 15c) is a clever, 
humorous costume drill and dance for 
4 small boys and 4 small girls. 

Tommy’s Thanksgiving Dinner (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., 15c) is for 10 or more 
lower-grade children, 
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NOVEMBER 12-18, 1944 


This year everyone interested in books 
for children notes the fact that this 
division of publishing—this recognition 
of the special book needs of children— 
was born two hundred years ago, in 
1744, when John Newbery published 
his Little Pretty Pocket Book. Nowadays 
the shelves of our libraries are filled 
with thousands of titles especially de- 
signed and written with the desires and 
needs of young people in mind. No one 
suggests, however, that all the work in 
this field has been done. The absorption 
of children, for example, in poorly de- 
signed and printed (and horribly writ- 
ten) cheap comic books leaves no doubt 
in the mind of the thoughtful observer 
that much remains to be accomplished 
in the writing of books which children 
will really want to read. With that 
phase of the books we are not here 
concerned. November 12 to 18 has 
been set aside for the annual celebration 
of Children’s Book Week. The theme of 
this year’s observance is “United 
Through Books” with emphasis on “the 
people, the Nation, the World.” 


Because Junior Arts and Activities 
has always been concerned with chil- 
dren’s literature, teachers will find many 
activities in this issue which they may 
use to stimulate a greater interest in 
books. We have never gone into the 
problem of teaching children to read— 
this being outside the scope of our pub- 
lication—but we do believe that many 
activities in the classroom can aid the 
teacher in bringing her pupils to a love 
of and interest in the best children’s 
literature. 


Here are some recent books which 
will correlate with other material pre- 
sented in this issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities. 

Lone Journey: The Life of Roger 
Williams by Jeanette Eaton (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, $2.50). Note 
the discussion of this “World Citizen” 
on page 19. 

Haensel and Gretel: A Story of the 
Forest by William and Jacob Grimm, 
music by Engelbert Humperdinck, illus- 
trated by Warren Chappell, with songs 
from the opera (Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, $2.00). Miss Louise B. W. 
Woeppel outlines a unit based on this 
story—page 24, 

Mayflower Boy by Stanley Young 
(Farrar & Rinehart, New York, $2.00). 
This will fit beautifully as supplemen- 
tary material with “How Children Lived 
In Pilgrim Times,” page 7. 





A book for teachers, Teacher Educa- 
tion In Service by Charles E. Prall and 
C. Leslie Cushman, will provide every- 
one in the profession with much food 
for thought. It was prepared under the 
direction of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education and outlines the work done in 
the field studies of the Commission. 

The principal motivating forces were 
to stimulate teacher growth in service 
and to improve the curriculum. In out- 
lining the activities of the school sys- 
tems taking part, the book demonstrates 
that improvements can be made if all 
work together. 


BOOKSHELF 


While there are many excellent ideas 
presented in the book which may be 
read with profit by both teacher and 
administrator, this reviewer found that 
in giving a summary report (which is, 
after all, the legitimate purpose of the 
book), the authors had to resort to 
obscure language which detracts from 
the readability of the book. This fault 
was not evident, we may add, in Teach- 
ers for Our Times, an earlier book which 
outlined the purposes of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education. 


(American Council on Education— 
$3.00). 

Latest addition to the list of elemen- 
tary science readers prepared by the 
WPA Pennsylvania Writers’ Project is 
Oil and Gas. This little book traces the 
history and development of the great 
petroleum industry and shows, with 
excellent little drawings, graphic scenes 
in the growth of this most important 
business, Actually the book is a kind 
of combined social studies and science 
reader since in the case of oil and gas 
the two cannot very well be separated. 

We recommend Oil and Gas for every 
elementary classroom library. 

(Albert Whitman & Co.—$0.50). 

A tale of high adventure in trouble- 
some times in England is The Good 
Ship Red Lily by Constance Savery. 
How the Challoner family escaped not 
only from the religious persecution of 
King Charles’ England but also from 
the wrath of grandfather, Sir Timon 
Challoner, makes a stirring story. There 
are captures, imprisonments in towers, 
escapes, and all the other things which 
go to make a story children of middle 
and upper grades will love, 

(Longmans, Green and Co.—$2.25). 

If any class is planning a unit on 
Egyptian life, the boys and girls will 
find The Home Life of the Ancient 
Egyptians excellent material. This book- 
let, published by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, contains photographs of 
many of the Egyptian items in the mu- 
seum arranged with a narrative out- 
lining how the people lived in ancient 
Egypt. It is truly a very valuable book- 
let. 

(Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
Y ork—$0.25). 
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CHARM 


Assures a Welcome 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL. 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! 

tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York’s most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully  illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf, SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 











HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Have you noticed the little projects 
worked out by E. P. Getchell in each 
month’s issue of Junior Arts and Ac- 
tivities? We suggest that you keep these 
on file for future reference. Mr. Get- 
chell can supply teachers with all the 
materials required to make the projects 
he describes. 

. 

“Phonic Bingo” which is published 
by the King Company is one of the most 
fascinating ways to teach phonics we 
know. In this time when the principal 
concern of all teachers is to develop 
children’s ability to read intelligently 
everyone will want to investigate the 
possibilities of this game for use in the 
classroom. See page 45 for additional 
details, 

e 

For the program during the holiday 
season on which you are no doubt work- 
ing, write to the Merry Mimes Play 
Service, 287 Blenheim Road, Columbus 
2, Ohio, for a catalog of available 
plays. We suggest that you mention the 
age and number of your pupils in order 
to simplify matters for Merry Mimes. 


Another series of project ideas igs 
being published in Junior Arts and © 
Activities. Notice the Binney & Smith 
ad on the inside front cover. Clip and 
save all ads in the series. You never 
know when you will want these. Inci- 
dentally, a good grade of crayons— 
such as those advertised by Binney & 
Smith makes all crayon work much 
more effective. It is better to economize 
in other ways than to stint on the qual- 
ity of crayons used. At that, crayons 
are probably the most inexpensive of 
all art mediums. 

Bb 

Have you written the Dwinnell Craft 
Shop, 2143 National Road, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, for their free craft cat- 
alog? As a suggestion, it is wise to 
keep a collection of craft catalogs on 
hand for quick reference when you need 
some particular material in a hurry. 

& 

If you teach homemaking to upper- 
grade girls, you will be interested in 
So You Want to Be a Model! This in- 
teresting book tells how girls may make 
the most of their good points, how to 
develop poise and those other attributes 
which contribute to success and happi- 
ness. Order from the publisher, Morgan- 
Dillon & Co., 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40. 











Classroom Activities Accent ARTS & CRAFTS 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the modern magazine 
for modern progressive teachers. It contains concrete 
ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, craft project, and unit 
is especially designed with active teachers in mind. 
All material must be proved usable before being ac- 
cepted for publication in Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 


Practical suggestions and MOTIVATING MATERIAL 
for social studies, arithmetic, spelling, nature study, 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES OO New ([( Renewal 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Dlinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for 
Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
combination with 


[] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
(_] This order totals $ 


I shall remit 


language activities, citizenship and democracy. 


If this is not YOUR PERSONAL copy, read it very 
carefully. Then decide if you can afford to be with- 
out each month's Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES on your 
desk for daily use. Send your order today. 


If your subscription for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
expires this month or next month, be sure to renew 
promptly. 


SAVE MONEY a 
Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 
‘from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during 1944-45. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Combination Price $5.50 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew promptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 
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PARTIES 
AtoZ 


Novel Ideas for 


Twenty-six Parties 


Twenty-six parties—all in one 


volume! Here is a veritable 
treasure chest of entertainment 
for all sorts of occasions and 
for a variety of groups. There 
are parties adaptable for gay 
banquets, for gatherings in au- 
ditoriums, for intimate social 
affairs; for elderly people, for 
youngsters, for men, for 


women; for active or quiet 
groups; in brief—for everyone 


from 6 to 96! 


There’s a Kitchen Party, a 
Powers Model Party, a Zany 
Party, a Ship Ahoy Party, a 
Ration Party and many, many 
others. Instructions tell you 
how to organize a party, and 
the plans for each one contain 
games you can play, costumes 
for the occasion, suggestions 
for prizes and for refreshments. 
Each one has been carefully 
planned and is described so 
thoroughly that you'll find it's 
just as much fun to give a party 


as it is to attend one! 
Price 75c 


National Recreation 
Association 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10 New York 





Advertisement 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
IN COLORED SAND 


Stock Christmas cards as found in the stores 
have become so common that they have lost 
much of their meaning. The ones that are 
cherished are the ones that represent some- 
thing of the individual sending them. This year 
make your own with brightly colored sand. 
Select a picture or design with large open 


spaces for eac h color. That is, little or no 


CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 











4 4 4 
TRE ER COE 


detail. For lettering greeting cards, a camels 
hair brush can be used if you have a fairly 
large outline letter. A lettering pen will 
spread the glue evenly and make a good look- 
ing letter. For small letters use a broad stub 
pen. Pour the sand on immediately as a thin 
line of glue dries rapidly. 
For instructions and materials, address 


E. P. GETCHELL, Valley City, N. Dak. 





A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


by 
Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
immensely popular book. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of ma- 
terials, methods of procedures, an out- 
line of goals to be attained. 

PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 














That's what most people say when 
they first see this CREATIVE EASEL 
and BLACKBOARD. 


Teachers—here is the sturdy, 
compact, adjustable easel that 

you have wished for. It may 

be used on child's own desk. 

Folds into small space for ~ 
storing. 

For encouraging  self-expres- igs 
sion, a home easel and blackboard 

is almost a necessity. How practical this 
modern design is compared with older 
standing easel types that required so 
much floor space and never were quite 
steady enough to permit a firm chalk 
impression. 


| enclose $ 
Send me 


] currency, [ 


NAME 
STREET OR R.F.D 
CITY 





A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


especially now when gifts for children are so hard to get. 


a ] check (add 10c for exchange), [] 
CREATIVE EASEL and BLACKBOARDS, postpaid, at $2.20 each. If | am 


not satisfied | may return merchandise in good condition and my money will be refunded. 


WHY didnt someone think of this before? 


12 Copy panels with 
numerals, print and 
script alphabets and 
many outline 
pictures. 


$2.20 delivered 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Eraser and 
chalk, with 


|| each board 


Older children and adults find this creative unit handy for holding books, papers, charts while 
studying at a table, arm chair, or while reading in bed. A real gift for the home; valued by all. 


@) CREATIVE @ 
FDUCATIONALT/SOCIETY 
a Meee 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY, MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


money order. 

















Ler these Guys 


Official U. 5. 
Signal Corps Photo 


SHUT It! 


There’s a day coming when the enemy will be 
licked, beaten, whipped to a fare-thee-well—every 
last vestige of fight knocked out of him. 


And there’s a day coming when every mother’s 
son of us will want to stand up and yell, to cheer 
ourselves hoarse over the greatest victory in his- 
tory. 

But let’s not start the cheering yet. 

In fact, let’s not start it at all—over here. Let’s 
leave it to the fellows who are doing the joh— 
the only fellows who will know when it’s done — 
to begin the celebrating. 

Our leaders have told us, over and over again, 


that the smashing of the Axis will be a slow job, 
a dangerous job, a bloody job. 


And they’ve told us what our own common 
sense confirms: that, if we at home start throw- 
ing our hats in the air and easing up before the 
job’s completely done, it will be slower, more 
dangerous, bloodier. 


Right now, it’s still up to us to buy War Bonds 
—and to keep on buying War Bonds until this war 
ts completely won. That doesn’t mean victory 
over the Nazis alone. It means bringing the Japs 
to their knees, too. 


Let’s keep hearing down till we get the news 
of final victory from the only place such news can 
come: the battle-line. 


If we do that, we'll have the right to join the 
cheering when the time caqmes. 


Keep backing ¢m up with War Bonds 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council, 
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